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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 
STATE OF THE SKILLED Lasour MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been communicated to the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade :— 

Returns of unemployed members at the close of April have 
been received from 23 trade unions with a total membership 
of 296,771, of which number 20,478, or 6°9 per cent., are 
reported as being out of work, against 25,622, or 8°7 per cent., 
in the previous month. The figures, however, for this month are 
still 1 per cent. higher than for the corresponding month of 1892. 
They can hardly be looked upon as indicating an upward move- 
ment of a lasting nature, but must rather be attributed to 
seasonal causes of a more or less fluctuating character. 

Six of the 23 societies describe trade as “good,” eight as 
“* moderate,” and nine as “ bad.” 

Notwithstanding the settlement of the dispute in the cotton 
trade, a large number of spinners in the Oldham district are still 
unemployed, the proportion having risen from 12 per cent. in 
April 1892 to 28 per cent. in April 1893. On the other hand, 
in the Bolton district, which was much less severely affected by 
the cotton dispute, the percentage of unemployed has fallen from 
2°25 in the former to 1:35 in the latter period. Speaking 
generally, the engineering trades show a slight improvement 
when compared with last month, though when compared with the 
corresponding period of last year they are in an unsatisfactory 
condition, especially in the case of the iron shipbuilding trades, 
in which the tendency is still a downward one, The building 
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and furnishing trades, as might be anticipated at this season of 
the year, continue to improve and are generally in a good 
condition, while the printing and kindred trades have somewhat 
improved in the metropolis, though a falling off is noticeable in 
the provinces and also in Ireland and Scotland. 

Seventy-three new disputes have been reported during the 
month, the most important being the strike in connection with 
the dock and shipping industries in Hull, directly affecting 
about 10,000 men, which for some time threatened to spread to 
other ports. A general strike in the shipping industries has 
been averted, at least, for the time, though local disturbances have 
taken place in the ports of London, Bristol, and elsewhere. Next 
in magnitude come three mining disputes affecting 1,200, 1,000, 
and 800 miners respectively. It will be seen that the number of 
new strikes noted, viz., 73, is somewhat large, being 14 in excess 
of last month, and 8 more than for the like period of 1892. In 
36 of these strikes, for which full particulars have been received, 
16,954 workers were concerned. In many cases, however, the 
numbers interested were small, and the disputes themselves of but 
short duration. Of the total 73 disputes, 23 occurred in the 
building trades, 11 in the mining industry, 9 in the shipbuilding 
industry, 8 in the textile trades, 7 in the clothing trades, 6 in 
connection with shipping and dock labour, 5 in the metal trades, 
and the remaiving 4 in various other trades and industriex. 
Several of the disputes in the building trades were within the 
metropolitan area and arose from differences as to the enforcement 
of the agreement mutually entered into last year by the repre- 
sentatives of employers and workmen in those trades. 


Exectric Lieutrine Acts. 


Whereas in certain regulations made by the Board of Trade 
under the Electric Lighting Acts and certain Provisional Orders 
and licences granted under those Acts it is provided that where 
the supply of energy is transformed at a converting station, some 
means or apparutus approved by the Board of Trade shall be 
provided which shall render it impossible that the low pressure 
distributing mains shall be at any time charged to a dangerous 
difference of potential from the earth, owing to any accidental 
contact with, or leakage from, the high pressure system, either 
within or without the converting station. 

And whereas under such regulations it is also provided that 
where any transforming apparatus is installed on a consumer's 
premises, some means or apparatus approved by the Board of 
Trade shall be provided which shall render it impossible that the 
low pressure service lines and consumer’s wires shall be at any 
time charged te a dangerous difference of potential from the earth 
awing to any sccidental contact with, or leakage from, the high 
pressure system, either within or without the transformer. 
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Now, therefore, the Board of Trade approve of the following 
arrangement for use in any case where a high pressure supply of 
energy is converted toa low pressure supply by alternating current 
transforming apparatus, as » means of preventing contact between 
the high and low pressure conductors within such transforming 
apparatus, viz.:—An arrangement such that by the construction 
and winding of the apparatus any wire or other conductor forming 
part of the low pressure supply circuit within the transforming 
apparatus is separated from any wire or other conductor forming 
part of the high pressure supply circuit within the transforming 
apparatus in every part by a wire or other conductor possessing 
sufficient sectional area, which is efficiently connected to earth, 
but is not in metallic connection with either the high pressure or 
low pressure supply circuits. 

Signed by order of the Board of Trade this 22nd day of March 
1893. 

(Signed) Courtenay Boyt, 
Acting Secretary, 
Board of Trade. 


INQUIRIES UNDER THE BorLER Explosions ACT. 


Boiler Explosion at Wisbech.-—A formal investigation was held 
at the Town Hall, Wisbech, on the 13th April into the causes and 
circumstances attending the explosion of a boiler at North Street, 
Wisbech, on the 3rd March. 


The boiler, one of the vertical type, was supplied to the owner 


with a small engine and feed-pump by a person who was employed 
as a mechanic at Wisbech about 15 years ago. In the year 1884 


there was a leak in the firebox and a journeyman boiler maker 
was called in to look at it, It was patched, and as the uptake was. 
found to be thin, a new one was obtained and fitted by the boiler-- 


maker. 

About three and a half years ago the manhole door was taken 
off for the purpose of cleaning the boiler, and the owner alleged 
that he then examined it. It was worked at intervals at a pressure 
of about 30 lbs, and it was kept in a shed. 

The owner appeared to think that because the doiler was little 
used it would not deteriorate, and a more frequent examination 
was unnecessary, and like many other users of these small boilers 
who have no practical experience he considered it safe as it did 
not leak. 

The court found that the explosion was owing to the firebox 
having become too thin to withstand the pressure at which it was 
being worked, that it fractured along the edge of the vertical seam 
where the plate had become reduced to the thickness of paper 
from corrosion on the fire-side. 

They found that the boiler had not been examined since it was 
bought with the exception of an examination which may have been 
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made when it was repaired in 1834, but of this there was no 
evidence. 

That the owner never took"any measures eithar to ascertain the 
pressure at which the boiler cculd safely be worked or to ensure 
that the boiler was being worked under safe conditionge. 

The court found that the owner was to blame for the explosion, 

The owner's son was badly scalded, and considering the expense 
which he would incur and the Joss of his son’s services for some 
time, the court only ordered the owner to pay 10/. towards the 
costs and expenses of the investigation. 


Boiler Explosion at Greens Moor Quarry, Stacksteads——A 
formal investigation was held at Bury on the 15th April inte 
the causes and circumstances attending the explosion of a boiler 
at the Green’s Moor Quarry, Stacksteads, on the 4th February 
last. 

The boiler, which was of the vertical type, was made in 1867, 
and it was supplied to a stone merchant, who used it for supplying 
steam to an engine which worked a crane used in quarrying. It 
was neither examined nor insured until 1881, when it was sold to 
the owner of a cotton mill, whose engineer examined it from time 
to time and found defects in it in 1883, and these were repaired. 

In 1884 the boiler was sold with the plant at the quarries to 
the person who was the owner at the time of the explosion. 

He empioyed a foreman, his brother, to look after the plant, 
including about 20 boilers, but this gentleman had no practical 
experience, and a mechanic was employed. 

The mechanic who was employed for two years, up to August 
1892, was a man of considerable age, and his wage was 6d. an 
hour. He was supposed to have examined the boiler in January 
1892. 

The court found that the mechanic was not qualified to examine 
boilers, and if the boiler had been examined by a competent person 
at the time mentioned it would have been found that it was ina 
dangerous condition. 

On the 3rd February the crown of the fire-box collapsed and 
ruptured, but fortunately no one was hurt. 

The court found that the explosion was owing to the crown of 
the fire-box having become so reduced by corrosion from old age 
and bad water as to be unable to withstand any useful working 
pressure. 

They found the owner to blame for employing the mechanic 
without taking any means to ascertain that he was qualified to 
examine bcilers, and that, having regard to the number of boilers 
at the quarries, he should have taken proper measures to provide 
for their being periodically examined by competent persons. 

They ordered the owner to pay the sum of 40/. towards the 
coats and expenses of the investigation. 
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Inspectors OF WEIGHIS AND MEASURES, 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have, during 
the month of April, 1893, passed the examination provided for in 
the 11th section of the “ Weights and Measures Act, 1889.” 


Bridge, John Thomas - - Essex. 
Lea, Samuel - - - Cheshire. 
Timmis, Albert - Cheshire. 
Wadeson, Thomas James - Kent. 


BoarD oF TRADE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea to William Martin, commissioned 
boatman of Coast Guard, at Fraserburgh, for his gallant and 
praiseworthy service at the wreck of the schooner “ Sophia and 
Frances,” of London, in Fraserburgh Bay, on the 15th March 
1893. 

The Board of Brade have awarded their bronze medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea, and a sum of 1/. to Patrick McGraw 
and Barnard McGraw, beachmen of Dundrum, co. Down, in 
recognition of their services in rescuing from drowning Geo. 
Redmond, whose boat was capsized on the bar of Dundrum, on 
the 28th March last. 

The Board of Trade have awarded pieces of plate to Messrs. 
Joseph Amzalak and Jacob Kazat, of Jaffa, and a gold medal to 
Ahmed Rafet Bey, chief commissioner of police at Jerusalem, in 
recognition of their services to the shipwrecked crew of the 
ss. “ Drewton,” of Hull, which stranded at Jaffa, on the 25th 
November last. 

Tue Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to 
Mr. Cresswell Dodds Haynes, of Cadiz, in recognition of’ his 
services to the shipwrecked crew of the ss. “Islam,” of Liverpool, 
which stranded off Cape Trafalgar, Spain, on the 26th December 
last. The Board have also awarded silver medals to Juan Basallote 
Trujillo, José Arjona Valleras, Ambrosio Muiioz, fishermen, Juan 
Corchado Montero and Hernando Fernandez Rogell, carabineers, 
in recognition of the valuable assistance they rendered on the 
occasion in question. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a bronze medal for gallantry 
in saving life at sea, and a sum of 1. to William Brown, master of 
the fishing boat “ Helen Brown,” of Cockenzie, in recognition of 
his services in rescuing the crew of the fishing boat “ Lady 
Margaret,” of Dunbar, which foundered off that port on the 14th 
February last. The Board have also awarded a sum of 1/.-to 
William Bellany, Thomas Brown, John Horne, Robert Hunnam, 
William Ballie, and Alexander Richie, who formed the crew of the 
Helen Brown.” 
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Frenca Oyster FISHERIES. 


The following notice to fishermen with regard to the French 
Oyster fisheries has been issued from the Fisheries Department 
of the Board of Trade :— r 

It has been arranged between the English and French Govern- 
ments that within the limits to which the regulations of the 
24th May 1843, agreed upon in accordance with the Convention 
of the 2nd August 1839, apply, their respective cruisers shall 
not interfere with fishing boats found dredging for oysters before 
the 15th June 1893. 

British fishermen are, however, hereby warned against breaking 
the fishery laws, by fishing within the French limits—by 
fouling or otherwise improperly interfering with French boats or 
nets, inside or outeide the limits—by throwing ballast on French 
oyster grounds—or by committing any other unlawful acts to the 
injury of French fishermen or of French fisheries. 

British cruisers have orders to co-operate with and assist French 
cruisers in preventing and punishing any such acts. 


IcELAND FISHERIES. 


The following caution to British fishermen frequenting the 
neighbourhood of the coasts of Iceland, has been issued from the 
Fisheries Department of the Board of Trade :— 

The Government of Denmark have complained to Her Majesty’s 
Government that during last summer British steam fishing boats, 
when within the territorial waters of Iceland, fished on several 
oceusions and even interfered with the operations of Danish 
fishermen. 

British fishermen are hereby warned against the commission of 
such acts. 

Fishermen, whether belonging to a steam or other boat, whilst 
within the waters of a foreign country, are liable to be punished 
under the laws of that country for offences, whether of fishing or 
disobedience to the authorities or otherwise. 

The recognised area of the exclusive fishery limits extends for 
a distance of three geographical or marine miles from low water 
along the whole of the coasts, including those of dependent 
islands and banks. In the case of bays this distance is to be 
measured from a straight line drawn across the bay, in the part 
nearest the entrance, at the first point where the width does not 
exceed ten miles. 


. 
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Il.—GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Admiralty.— Ships for Sale. Tenders will be received until 
noon on Monday, the 22nd May, for the purchase of the following 
ships :— 


Tonnage H.P. 
BM Indicated. 

« Rover,” iron screw corvette - (Displacement) 8,510 4,964 
Watch Vessel No. 28 (late Brig) = - - - 484 — 
“Eagle,” yawl - - (Displacement) 118 
Otter,’”’ coal haulabout - 237 
*Orontes,” troop ship - - (Displacement) 5,920 2,569 
“ Victoria,” hulk (old line of battle ship) . - 4,112 4,403 
Procris,” gun boat - - - - 235 
Swimming Vessel - - 118 
“ Vivid,’ paddle yacht - - - ~ 352 642 
Yard Craft, No. 12, mooring lighter (old mortar boat) 172 _— 
Watch Vessel, No. 10 (late mortar vessel)  ~ - 169 — 


As they lie at Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Tilbury, and Cliffe Creek, Gravesend. 

Forms of tender, containing conditions of contract and all 
particulars, may be obtained on personal application at the 
Admiralty Office, or by letter addressed * The Director of Navy 
Contracts, Admiralty, Whitehall, London, S.W.” 


India Office.—The Secretary of State for India in Council is 
prepared to receive tenders from such persons as may be willing 
to supply— 

1. Colliery winding engine. 
2. Lancashire boilers. 

The conditions of contract may be obtained on application to 
the Director General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W., 
and tenders are to be delivered at that office by 2 o’clock p.m. on 
Tuesday the 16th May 1893, after which no tender will be 
received. 


The Secretary for India is also prepared to receive tenders for 
the supply of heapstead, head-gear, &c., for a colliery. In this 
case tenders are to reach the India Office by 2 p.m. on Tuesday, 
the 30th May 1893. 


Office of Works.—The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive tenders for the 
enlargment of the post office at Burnley. 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and form 
of contract may be inspected and forms of tender obtained on 
application to the postmaster. 

Bills of quantities will not be supplied. The Commissioners 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender. 
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Tenders are to be delivered before 12 o'clock noon, on Friday, 
the 26th May, addressed to the Secretary, Her Majesty s (Office 
of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall Place, London, 8.W., and endorsed 
* Tender for Enlargement of Burnley Post Office.” 


The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings are prepared to receive tenders for the erection of a 
new sorting office at Balham, S.W. 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and form of 
contract may be seen and forms of tender and bills of quantities 
may be obtained at this office (Office of Works) on payment of 
one guinea. The sums so paid will be returned to those persons 
i send in tenders in conformity with the conditions specified 

ow. 

The Commissioners do noi hold themselves responsible for the 
accuracy of the quantities, nor do they bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before 12 o’clock noon, on Monday, 
the 29th May, addressed to the Secretary of Her Majesty's Office 
of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall Place, London, 8.W., and endorsed 
“Tender for Balham new Sorting Office.” 

The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings are prepared to receive tenders for ihe enlargement of 
the North Western district post office. 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and form 
of contract may be seen and forms of tender and bills of quantities 
may be obtained at this office (Office of Works) on payment of 
one guinea. The sums so paid will be returned to those persons 
who send in tenders in conformity with the conditions specified 
below. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible for the 
accuracy of the quantities, nor do they bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before 12 o’clock noon, on Tuesday 
the 30th May, addressed to the Secretary of Her Majesty’s Office 
of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall Place, London, S.W., and endorsed 
“Tender for North Western District Post Office Enlargement.” 

An intimation has been received from the Consul-General of 
Mexico, of 2, Great Winchester Street, E.C., to the effect that 
he is desirous of receiving catalogues and prices of machinery, 
guns, and arms of all descriptions, scientific instruments, tools, 
and other articles for army purposes. 
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III—.CO-OPERATION AND PROFIT-SHARING 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


In a report laid before the French Senate last year by a 
Committee of that body, which was appointed to inquire into a 
Bill passed by the Chamber of Deputies on Co-operative Pro- 
duction and Supply Associations, some interesting particulars are 
given of the co-operative principle and its development in foreign 
countries, and also an account of the progress of profit-sharing. 
The following is a précis of the report in question ;— 

Almost unknown half-a-century ago, co-operative societies now 
occupy a very important place in most of the countries of Europe 
and the new world, as is evidenced by the latest statistical data 
on this subject. 

The first supply association in France appears to date back to 
about 50 years ago. In 1851 there were 38 of these associations 
in existence, but in consequence of the events that took place at 
this period they came to an end. <A few were re-established 
later, and in 1869 the number exceeded 100. Any strictly 
accurate information regarding the present and the past condition 
of these associations is unfortunately wanting; it is estimated, 
however, that at the present time the actual number of Co- 
operative Supply Associations amounts to 1,100, and of persons 
belonging to them, 600,000. In 1888 the amount represented by 
the sales at 317 associations amounted to 13,627,156 francs. In 
Paris the success attending co-operative supply associations was 
formerly less marked than in the departments, but during the last 
few years a decided improvement has been manifested. Among 
the principal associations in Paris, the following may be quoted 
as typical cases. The association of the 18th Arrondissement ; 
the Co-operative Association of Bercy; the association of the 
employés of the State, of the Department of the Seine and of the 
town of Paris, with 8,500 members; La Moissonneuse, founded in 
1874, which has 12,150 members, and whose transactions amount 
to 4,755,000 francs; ?Abeille Suresnoise, which has at its head 
one of the most eminent co operators, M. Clavel, the president 
of the federation of the co-operative societies; [Economie de 
Clichy, &c., &e. 

Among the most prosperous of the departmental associations 
may be mentioned, that of the miners of Anzin, founded in 1865, 
In 1889 the amount represented by its sales was 38,864,999 francs, 
and the amount distributed in dividends to the various members 
was 4,585,555 frances; la Ruche de Lyon, established in 1866, 
which since its foundation has sold goods to the value of more 
than 5,000,000 of francs, realised a profit of 400,000 francs, and 
distributed 223,000 amongst its purchasers; the Iron and Steel 
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Association, of Trith, St. Leger, which only dates back to 1884; 
la Boulangerie, which was composed of employés on the Orleans 
and State Railways, founded at Poitiers the 26th of May 1877; 
the Associations of Workmen and Agents of the Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranée Railway Company ; Abeille nimoise, &c., &c. 

French supply associations are embraced in a federation, and this, 
federation has for its president and general secretary twe 
apostles of co-operation, MM. Clavel and Charles Robert. 

The productive associations are comparatively few. In 1886, 
there were 50 in Paris, and at the present moment it would be 
impossible to say how many of these associations are existing in 
the capital and in the departments. 

As regards co-operative credit eocieties, or people’s banks, in 
spite of the active propaganda of Marseilles, Mentone, and Bourges, 
and of the efforts made by M. Vigano, the promoter of the Italian 
banks, there are only 18 of these societies existing, two of which 
do not pay any dividend to their shareholders; the principal are 
the Credit Mutuel et Populaire de Paris, established by Ludovic 
de Besse, whose capital on the 3lst December 1890 was 100,350 
francs, represented by 457 shareholders, holding together 2,007 
shares of 50 francs each. La Banque Populaire d Angers, which, 
in 1890, had 166 customers. La Banque Populaire de Menton, 
whose assets on the 3lst December 1890 amounted to 1,006,251 
francs, and liabilities to 980,024 francs, thus leaving a balance on 
the right side of 26,227 francs, and La Banque de St. Chamond, 
which is a flourishing institution. 

As regards co-operative societies for the building of cheap 
housez, these may be said to be practically non-existent, the only 
attempt worthy of mention that appears to have been made in 
this direction was by M. Eugene Rostand at Marseilles in 1891. 

In Germany the last annual report which was published in 1890 
on the operations of co-operative societies shows there were 6,490 
of these bodies in that country distributed as follows :—2,988 credit 
associations, as compared with 2,200 at the end of 1887; 2,714 
associations for various branches of industry against 1,874 at the 
end of 1887; 760 co-operative supply associations against 1,712 
at the end of 1887; 28 building societies against 35 at the end 
of 1887. 

Credit associations hold the first rank. Some are founded on 
the Schulze-Deliztsch principle, and the greater part of them 
belong to the people's bank federation. About 1,000 societies 
have adopted the Raiffeisen system, and these are the agricultural 
banks. It woulil be as well perhaps to observe that these two 
systems are at the starting point identical. The difference consists 
in that Schulze-Deliztsch has held that members of the co- 
operative societies should become capitalists, and draw their 
dividends, while in the Raiffeisen type anything approaching to 
gain is avoided, even the administration being simplified as much 
as pessible, and being very frequently unpaid. 

Out of the 2,988 people’s banks 901 only have published the result 
of their working, and this only for the year 1888. From these returns 
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it appears that the total advances made amounted to 1,591,569,312 
marks against 1,456,003,733 marks in 1878,and 417,743,479 marks 
in 1860 ; the average of the participation of each member in the 
property of the Society was 239 marks; the working capital 
yielded an interest of 5°38 per cent. The cost of administra- 
tion staff and matériel amounted to 6,083,790 marks, and the 
losses were 830,427 marks, but it was always possible to pay 
these, and very frequently without dipping into the reserve. The 
net profit amounted to 8,717,067 marks, of which 6,580,396 
marks were distributed in dividends amongst the members. As will 
be seen from the foregoing, the position of these people’s banks is 
a particularly good one. 

The Co-operative Supply Associations for varivus branches of 
industry are distributed as follows : —113 co-operative supply asso- 
ciations for the purchase of raw material. These are distributed 
amongst various industries, such as bootmakers, tailors, cabinet- 
makers, clock-makers, blacksmiths, weavers, tanners, book- hinders, 
&c.; 843 agricultural societies purchasing the raw material or articles 
necessary for tilling the soil and selling these articles to members 
of the association; 9 societies, of which the greater part are in 
Wurtemburg, chiefly composed of butchers and horse slaughterers ; 
59 societies of co-operative warehouses ; 138 co-operative societies 
for industrial production (cabinet-makers, pianoforte-makers, 
weavers, millers, bakers, printers, tailors, brewers, cigar makers 
stonemasons, bootmakers, &c., &c.); 689 associations for agri- 
cultural products; 15 co-operative assurance societies, and, finally, 
63 which cannot be classified in any of the above-mentioned 
categories. 

The supply associations numbered 760 in 1888, but since the 
promulgation of a new law many more have been established ; 
55 per cent. of the members of these associations belong to the 
wage-earning classes; only 198 societies out of the 760 com- 
municated the result of their workings for the year 1888. From 
their statements it appears that the property of the members, 
which in 1868 was 374,986 marks, rose in 1878 to 2,342,095 
marks, and in 1888 amounted to 3,518,098 marks. In the same 
years the reserve fund amounted respectively to 60,286 marks, 
682,146 marks, and 1,646,544 francs. The co-operative societies 
for the building of workmen’s dwellings are not very numerous in 
Germany, only 28 of these being in existence at the end of 1888. 

In Italy co-operative supply associations have been gradually 
gaining ground, as may be seen from the reports of the 
congresses at Milan in 1886 and 1887, and Bologna in 1888. 
These institutions may be classed’ in three principal categories : 
co-operative associations for the purposes of production, co- 
operative supply and credit. associations, and people’s banks. 
‘Lhe co-operative associations for the purposes of production are 
of various kinds, industrial societies, associations among masons, 
&c. The associations in existence are about 500 in number, half 
of which are established in accordance with the regulations of the 
commercial code. The supply associations are much more 
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numerous and important. There are in Italy 681 supply stores, 
of which 289 are established by mutual aid societies. As regards 
the co-operative or people’s banks in Italy, these have experienced 
a very rapid development in recent years. While in 1883 there 
were only 250 of these institutions, this number reached in 1888, 
692, and the paid-up capital and reserve fund amounted to 
110,000,000 francs, this being due in a great measure to the 
liberal provisions of the ccmmercial code, particularly with regard 
to people’s bauks, and also to the action of the congresses and 
ri active propaganda of MM. Luzatti, Vigano, Dr. Wollemburg, 


In Switzerland co-operative associations, and particularly supply 
associations, have made rapid progress. Since 1883 their sales 
represented a sum of 13,000,000 francs, and their profits amounted 
to 1,560,000 francs. The number of these societies in 1886 was 
138. 

The most important are the two consumverein of Zurich and 
Bale, and the Société Suisse of Geneva. These three associations 
alone have 9,000 members, and their business represents a third 
of all the co-operative transactions of the country. Since its 
establishment in 1868, the sales of the Société Suisse of Geneva 
represented a sum of 8,000,000 francs, and its net profits 
exceeded 1,070,000 francs. Of this latter sum 964,000 francs 
were distributed pro raté among its members.* 


People’s banks are as successful in Switzerland as the supply 
associations, and are relatively as numerous asin Germany. In 
1884 there were 50 for a population of 2,500,000, while in Belgium 
there were only 15 for a population twice as numerous. Their capital 
and profits vary, as some of these banks carry on business in small 
towns and villages. Dividends average about 5 per cent., which 
would be low if the banks had been established as a speculation 
but the object of their creation was to furnish funds and to be of 
service to the labouring classes, to small tradesmen and farmers 
and to assist them in carrying on their business. 

As regards Belgium, although co-operative supply associa- 
tions have been established at Antwerp and Ghent for the last 
35 years, it is only since 1865 that they have attained any real 


* In connection with the question of co-operative production in Switzerland, an 
interesting account is given by Mr. C. 8. Scott, Her Majesty’s Minister at Berne, in 
his report on the condition of labour in that country (No. 244, Foreign Office, 
Miscellaneous Series) of a curious system of distributing the net profits of an 
association at Geneva. 

This is adopted by the tailors of that city, and consists in giving a share of the 
profits to their customers ; after deducting five per cent. for interest on capital 
borrowed and 5 per cent. for general expenses, the rest is treated as net profit and 
divided among the members as supplementary wages, the customers, a reserve and an 
aid fund. The mode of distribution is fixed each year by the association. In the 
first year it was as follows :—30 per cent. to the members in proportion to the 
work done by each; 35 per cent. to the reserve fund; 15 per cent. to the aid fund; 
and 20 per cent. to customers in proportion to the amount of their purchases, and on 
presentation of the receipted accounts within 20 days of the notification of the 
distribution by the general meeting of the Society. 
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importance. They now exist in considerable numbers, and, as 
a rule, realise very substantial profits. The co-operative society 
of Ligge paid up to the 1884 dividends varying from 10 to 30 
per cent. and in five years the capital returned 105 per cent. 
The society of Grivegnée, established in 1866, had a membership 
of 250 in 1875, a capital of 22,263 francs, and a reserve fund of 
6,203 francs. At the same date the Sincérité of Ensival, which 
had 264 members and a capitai of 22,100 francs, with a reserve 
fund of 6,738 francs, realised a profit of 10,360 francs. 


‘These co-operative societies carry on a business varying very 
considerably in its nature. They have established loan offices, 
guarantee societies, funds for purchasing and building dwelling- 
houses, for industrial provision and stores for the supply of drugs 
and medicines. 


As regards people’s banks, the 15 societies which in 1884 were 
included in this category, had a membership of 9,768, aud a 
capital of 1,948,929 francs. Deposits in these banks amounted 
to 4,380,000 francs, and the reserve fund to about 200,000 frances. 
The Litge bank, which is one of the most flourishing in the 
kingdom, had on the 3lst Decetnber 1889, 2,676 members with a 
capital of 484,659 francs. On the 31st December 1890. the 
number of members was 2,640, and the capital 468,952 francs ; 
that is a diminution of 36 in members and 15,707 francs in capital. 
The sum represented by the various transactions in 1890 was 
12,864,408 franes, According to the balance-sheet of this bank its 
assets on the 31st December 1890 consisted of cash, 19,748 francs ; 
securities, 716,878 francs; balance of deposits over withdrawals, 
647,708 francs. The profits for the year 1890 amounted to 22,485 
francs. 


In Austria the co-operative principle has experienced a con- 
siderable development since the passing of the law of the 9th 
April 1873, dealing with productive and economic associations, 
bodies corresponding to the co-operative associations in other 
countries. 


The agricultural co-operative associations (societies for supplying 
agricultural implements, manure, &c., dairy farms, cheese factories, 
cattle-rearing establishments, Wc.) yielded very excellent results. 
The same cannot, however, be said of associations for industrial 
productive purposes, Of these, there were only eight in Vienna 
in 1888 of which three were printing establishments, 

On the other hand, the distributive associations are very 
numerous, and most successful of these are the credit and loan 
societies. At the end of the year 1889 there were not less than 
1,464 of these out of a total of 1,916 associations, The co- 
operative store associations numbered at the same period 239, and 
in addition there were certain associations for obtaining dwellings 
for their members. These placed at the disposal of their members 
dwellings at moderate rentals, and installed them and their 
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families therein with the prospect of one day becoming their own 
landlords. In 1889 there were 174 new societies established, and 
51 dissolved. 


In Hungary. the co-operative movement is in a much less 
flourishing condition. In 1888 there were only 16 supply stores 
and 54 people’s banks. 

The principle of profit-sharing is essentially of French origin. 
Tt was in Paris in 1842 that a house-painter named Leclaire first 
introduced the system. His example was followed in 1844 by 
Edmond Laroche Joubert at Angouléme, by Frangois Bartholony 
on the Orleans Railway, and, after the Revolution of 1848, by 
MM. Laurent and Deberny in their type foundry; in 1850 by 
M. de Courcy at the General Assurance Company, and in 1854 
by the Union Assurance Company. 


The house of Leclaire, in France, did for profit-sharing what 
the Rochdale Pioneers did for the principle of co-operative supply 
association in England. The principle itself, however, did not 
make much headway during the first ten years of the Empire, but 
the example of the house of Leclaire, which became more and 
more prosperous, was always in evidence to show the happy 
results of this system of labour organisation. 


The profit-sharing movement, which at first was exclusively 
confined to France, became international. Up to the year 1885 
18 business houses introduced the principle in England; in the 
United States eight establishments adopted it during the period 
1872-1885. Switzerland experienced its most rapid development 
in this direction from 1867 to 1878, and in Italy M. Luzatti 
introduced it in connection with co-operative people's banks. It 
is, however, more particularly since 1886 that profit-sharing has 
become more widely extended, and it is principally in France, the 
country of its origin, in England, and in the United States, that 
the movement has heen most accentuated. 


The number of establishments in which the system has been 
adopted increased during the period comprised between 1886 and 
1891 to the following extent: in France, from 50 to 92; in 
England, from 8 to 62; and in the United States, from 3 to 35. 
In other countries the increase has been less marked. 

The 92 French houses which have adopted the principle of 
profit-sharing are distributed throughout the following depart- 
ments: the Seine, Rhone, Seine Inferieure, Gironde, Seine 
et Oise, Vosges et Doubs, Aisne Charente, Cher, Corréze, 
Finistére, Gard, Indre et Loire, Nord, Orne, Marne, Ardennes, 
and Eure. 

The following tabular statement shows for the under- 
mentioned countries, and for the years 1886, 1890, and 1891, the 
number of establishments in which the principle of profit-sharing 
is adopted :— 
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1886. 1890, 1891. 


France - - 
Germany: 
Alsace - - - 
Bavaria - 
Hesse - - - 
Mecklenburgh - - 
Prussia 
Saxony - 
England - - 
Austria-Hungary - r 
Belgium - 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway - 
United States - - 
Holland - - 
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Switzerland - - 
Spain - - 


= 


222 250 


With reference to the above, it should be observed that profit- 
sharing has really made greater progress in Italy than would at 
first sight appear, as, owing to the efforts of M. Luzatti, 150 
co-operative people’s banks have allowed their employés to 
participate in the profits of these institutions. 

There can be no question as to the progress made in the profit- 
sharing movement, for looking closely into the subject it will be 
found that the houses in which the system has been adopted rank 
among the most important industrial establishments ; they employ 
thousands of workpeople, and have, up to the present day, devoted 
thousands of pounds to the improvement of the material condition 
of their employés. 


IV.—THE RUSSIAN GLOVE-MAKING INDUSTRY. 


The following particulars of glove and glove-leather manufacture 
in Russia are extracted from a recent report of the United States 
Consul-General at St. Petersburg :— 

The bulk of fine gloves made in Russia are made from foal 
skins. ‘here is very little done in this country in the manufacture 
of gloves from sheep, goat or kid skins. In the preparation of 
foal skins, it should be said that they are of very difficult fabrication 
and require much hand labour to work them sufficiently soft and 
delicate. It is claimed that there is an art in the preparation of 
foal skins for gloves that the Russian workmen have to very great 
perfection as compared with foreigners, It is doubtful whether 

foal skins could be prepared sufficiently cheap where hand labour 
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is dear to compete with other skins on the general market. The 
experiment has been tried in France, Belgium and Germany, but 
with very poor results, as the workmen there appear not to 
possess the perseverance and endurance necessary to this business. 
Foal skins, when well dressed, are very durable, and at the same time 
delicate, and have a great advantage in taking well all sorts of dyes. 
In the manufacture in Russia of the so-called Swedish gloves, 
goatskins are generally used. The foal skins, as well as the 
goatskins, are bought in fresh state. 

In order to depilate the skins, they are submerged for five or 
six weeks in a mixture of water, flour, eggs, alum, and bran. 
In no instance are there any so-called chemical materials added to 
the mixture for the purposes of depilation. 

For preparing the ordinary colors, the skins are dyed ona 
table by sweeping them thoroughly with a brush dipped in the 
appropriate dye; for light-colored gloves, however, the skins are 
immersed in the liquid, carefully prepared and tested. 

Skins are dressed after depilation usually by hand in the old 
way, by rubbing them over ordinary wooden blocks with a hand 
pin prepared for that purpose. This is the most difficult part of 
their preparation, and requires great endurance and _ patience. 
There are many kinds of tan barks used for tanning preparatory 
to the coloring. 

Aniline dyes are very seldom used in Russia, and never, except 
for extraordinary colors, as, for exumple, bright green and violet. 
Nearly all the other shades can be secured by the use of dyewoods, 
of which there is a great variety. The foal skin has in 
itself very little brilliancy, and therefore, when brilliancy is 
required, powder of tale de Venise is used for that purpose; but 
its use renders the skin hard and less durable. The quality of 
the water is believed to have much to do in the proper preparation 
of the Russian glove leather, and the Moskva River water is 
considered to be the best for dressing. 

For softening the skins, they are spread over a sickle-shaped 
knife or softening spade. 

Gloves are cut out in Russia chiefly by hand. Dyes are rarely 
used, although the dye-cut glove is the more regular. Gloves are 
also generally sewn by hand over a form for that purpose and are 
considered better than machine-sewn gloves. 

The cost of the skin, properly prepared, is not far from 15 to 
17 cents per pair for the ordinary size. Remnants from the 
cutting shop are sold to the manufacturers of musical instruments, 
purses, and tobacco pouches. Gloves can be made to order here 
at the same price as those sold in stock. For the cutting of two 
and three button gloves workmen are generally paid about 85 
cents per dozen; for more than two and three buttons, propor- 
tionately dearer. For sewing the two and three button gloves 
they are paid about 65 cents per dozen, and five and six button 
gloves 75 cents per dozen, and so forth. Buttons are generally 
bought in Paris, as well as tie finest silk threads; crochets and — 
hooks in England. 
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Out of five hundred foal skins from twelve to fifteen hundred 
gloves of best quality can be made. One workman sews from 
eight to nine pairs per day if a machine is used and only two or 
three pairs by hand. ’ 


V.—IHE DECLINE IN THE CALAIS LACE TRADE. 


Mr. E. W. Bonham, Her Majesty’s Consul at Calais, in his 
apnual report on the trade of that district in 1892, gives the 
following particulars of the lace industry :— 

I am glad to report that the lace trade is not in such a 
disastrous position as when 1 wrote my last report, still the past 
year has been very far from being a prosperous—I might even 
say a good one, though a few manufacturers by producing special 
and expensive articles have been stccessful in obtaining a sale 
and doing a fair—I should even say a good business, but I 
believe the palmy days for the Calais lace trade have departed, 
and it is more than doubtful if they will ever return. I must not 
be understood to mean that I do not think the lace trade here 
will improve ; I quite think it will look up again, but I am 
referring to the trade as it was more than 10 years ago, when. 
Nottingham was, I believe I am right in saying, the only rival 
for machine lace, and people here without capital or knowledge 
of the business scraped enough money together to partially pay 
for a lace machine, borrowed money for the balance and often 
cleared off the prime cost in a year. These are the sort of days 
which I believe will never return in to Calais. The failure 
of several local banks in 1886 was the sequel and death knell to 
this boom of prosperity, which had resulted in over speculation, 
followed by a final collapse. 

Machines have been sold here, on account of the bad trade, 
and sent to Lyons, Warsaw, and elsewhere, not to mention 
Caudry in the adjoining Department of the Nord. Probably new 
machines have also been purchased from Nottingham direct and 
sent to the two former places. As I have before mentioned, lace, 
which competes severely with Calais, is now made at Plauen in 
Saxony, and probably at many other places with which I am not 
acquainted. Calais cannot compete with Nottingham in cotton 
laces, but takes the lead in fine silk laces, and I am at a loss to 
understand why, since the best machinery used here all comes 
from Nottingham, and has to pay heavy customs duty. The 
silk has to pay a duty, which has !ately been increased, the 
necessaries of life, and, therefore, living are undoubtedly cheaper 
in England than here. The trade here was originally started by 
English from Nottingham, and though there are many less. 
engaged in it than formerly, a large proportion of masters and. 
men are still English. This would e one imagine that. 

76447. B 
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Nottingham ought to turn out silk goods quite equal to Calais, 
but I have been assured by persons well conversant with the trade, 
and who ought to be experts, that this is not the case, it seems 
that the finish of the Calais lace is superior, and it has been 
explained to me that this arises from the extra care and supervision 
exercised by the manufacturers themselves over the goods before 
leaving the factory. The principal market for these fine goods 
is the American, in which, of course, Nottingham could compete 
on equal, and for the reasons I have mentioned I should have 
imagined on even better terms. / 
The gentleman, who has, on previous occasions, kindly given 
ame information on the course of trade, states that the fashion for 
silk laces was very undecided during the early part of last year, 
and whilst manufacturers at great expense prepared a rich collec- 
‘tion’ of Chantilly laces for the spring demand, they were soon 
obliged to change to Guipure Irish’ point laces, thus losing‘a 
Poe of the-season and greatly increasing their expenses. “This 
ter class of lace sold freely during the year,’as did also silk 
Bourdon’ laces. ‘ Mixed silk and cotton laces, imitation Brussels 
‘point, or Dentelles «pplication, have been in great favour, and 
there appears every prospect of this class of lace becoming a good 
and profitable article during the epring of 1893. toes 
Cotton laces are only selling for export in extremely fine 
goods. Cheap and merino goods are beaten in all ways by 
“Nottingham; consequently, Calais manufactures cannot sell 
these goods for export, but only for the French market, in'which 
they are protected by the high customs duties. wn 
Competition is very keen, and as many manufactures possess 
but a limited capital and are unable to obtain credit as formerly, 
they'are compelled to sell their goods, often almost regardless of 
price, from week to week in order to meet their current expenses, 
@ most unfortunate state of affairs for the trade. v 
. Besides this, Caudry has now got almost entire hold of the 
cheap silk Jace trade, which makes Calais manufacturers all go in 
for the same ‘class of goods, and the demand not being sufficient 
in’ many cases to absorb the quantity produced, causes prices to 
‘rule low, and, as already stated, makes con:petition very severe. 
For the past three months, however, the price of raw silk has 
been rising considerably, which must’ affect all cheap goods, and 
if these high prices continue the trade may, in my informant’s 
‘opinion, look forward to better and more remunerative prices; and 
toa more prosperous state of things generally ; in fact, the feeling 
-in*the trade is ‘more hopeful than ‘it has been for many years, and 
‘there are apparently legitimate reasons for it. [No. 1167.— 
Foreign Office Annual Series.) wt 
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VL—THE BALTIC CANAL AND ITS EFFECT » 
UPON GERMAN TRADE. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for the 16th April in an 
article on the subject of the great canal connecting the North Sea 
with the Baltic Sea states that it will serve as a means of union 
between the two branches of the Gernian coast; it will give'a 
stimulus to the trade of the ports of Kiel, Lubeck, Rostock, 
Danzig, and Konigsberg, which slumber at the base of the Baltic, 
separated by .a barrier—Jutland—from the ports of Central 
Europe and placed in such a position as to make a share in the 
rapid transport of the Atlantic impossible. 

According to the Moniteur the new canal, which will cost 
8,000,000/., is the Jargest hydraulic work in course of execution 
at the present time. it may be classed, as regards its importance 
as an international waterway, immediately after the Suez Canal. 

It starts from Briinsbiittal, a commune situated at the mouth of 
the Elbe, and is intended to finish in Kiel harbour, one of the 
finest and deepest in the Baltic. The depth of the canal 
varies with the height of the tide—from 8°50 metres to 10 
metres. Warships of the largest dimensions, the largest possessed 
by the German navy, can travel from one sea to the other at any 
speed and without experiencing any exceptional hindrances along 
the whole route. For a good length along its banks the new canal 
offers shelters, arsenals, docks, and warehouses. It will be 98 
kilometres long. 

Kiel, Briinsbiittel, Cuxhafen, and Wilhelmshafen will be found 
placed in an almost direct line. The large military port of Kiel 
will, therefore, be connected with the military arsenals of Wil- 
helmshafen' by a secure route offering excellent shelter and 
strongly defended at each of its extremities. 

The port of Hamburg will find its importance and its 
sphere of action’ considerably increased. Being placed at the 
entrance of tke Baltic, it may hope, by reason of its vast 
buildings and appliances, to become the supply port of Northern 
Europe. Lubeck, Kiel, and St. Petersburg will certainly dispute 
this important trade with it, and they can only gain by the esta- 
blishment of the canal; but, on the other hand, the port of 
Copenhagen has everything to lose by this undertaking, since it 
was and still is the metropolis of the Baltic, the real centre of all 
northern trade. Copenhagen, foreseeing the peril, has changed 
itself into a free port; it is incurring expenditure and erecting 
enormous works in order to counteract German competition, but 
it is certain that it will lose in importance and that it cannot 
succeed in escaping the danger with which it is menaced. ' 

The large canal in course of construction will produce a marked 
economic ‘revolution in the whole Baltic district. This may be 
seen by the steps taken by the German, Danish, Russian, and 
Norwegian ports, for Norway is entering into the strugglé and is 
about to construct afree port at Malme to compete with Copenhagen 
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and Hamburg. It will be very difficnlt to foretell the future and 
to measure the effects and results of the new route. In Russia 
the Ministry of Finance has had under consideration a proposal 
mapring the establishment of a seaport at St. Petersburg which 
will permit of access to the capital by boats of large tonnage, and 
already it has been decided to build in deep water at the mouth 
of the Neva a large dock costing one million roubles and which 
will be finished in 1895, at the same time as the Baltic canal. 
The works at the port of Libau have been improved at a cost of 
500,000. It would bea great surprise if Russia were to secure a 
large share of the advantages which Germany hopes to mono- 
polise. 
A few figures may be quoted to give an idea of the importance 
of the works in progress. The working staff consists of 10,000 
men and the technical staff comprises 41 engineers. The total 

wer of the machines used in digging the canal is estimated at 
ti 20,000 to 22,000 horses. ‘The plant consists of 64 drags or 
excavators, 75 steam tugs, and 50 fixed machines. On an average 
20,000,000 cubic metres of earth are removed annually. 

The works were commenced in 1888, and they will, it is stated, 
be completed in 1895, as was originally anticipated. 


VIL—THE SMYRNA RAISIN TRADE. 


The representative of the French Government at Smyrna, in a 
recent report to his Government, says that the demand for 
Smyrna raisins is constantly increasing, and Smyrna, Tchesmé, 
Vourlah, the valleys of Meandre, Caistre, and Hermus are now 
covered with vineyards. Certain villages in the centres of the 
industry dnd of the cultivation of the vine, have acquired con- 
siderable importance, such, for example, as Thyra, Bainder, 
Eudemisch, Vourlah, Tchesmé, &c., where the production of the 
raisin is the chief, and sometimes the only, source of revenue. 
Nearly all the raisins produced are exported, only a very small 
proportion being retained for home consumption. 

The cultivation of the vine does not present any peculiar 
features, the soil is of itself productive, and by its natural rich- 
ness compensates for the absence of intelligent systems of 
cultivation. It is only of late years that the introduction of 
certain European systems of cultivation has been effected, and 
this is due partly to the development of the railways and partly 
to the initiative of foreign growers, more particularly of a German 
company owning large vineyards in the province. 

e gathering of the Lay commences usually in August, 
and the drying is effected by spreading them on the ground, 
where they remain for eight or ten days, and during this period it 
is of considerable importance that the season should be a dry one 
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as rain, by the prejudicial effect it exercises upon the grape, is 
greatly feared: fortunately, however, for the process, the month 
of August is usually fine and dry. This primitive treatment is 
the aly one to which black raisins are subjected with a view to 
drying them, but for red raisins it is necessary to take greater 
precautions, as the latter are more easily spoiled. These are 
ia in a composition of water, cinders, potash, and oil. 
ried raisins, according to quality, nature, and origin, are 
divided into different classes. The sultanas, which are consumed 
as table fruits, and used also for confectionery, are chiefly 
exported to England, America, Austria, and Germany ; and these 
sultanas comprise several varieties, known by the name of the 
laces in which they are produced, as, for example, Carabournou, 
ourlah, Tchesmé, Phocé, and Yerli. Black and red raisins 
(rosaki) are chiefly sent to France and used by grocers and 
distillers, and these again are divided into two classes—large and 
small fruit. 

Among the former are the Carabournou, the Tchesmé, Vourlah, 

Phocé and Eukata, which are all black raisins. The name of 
Erikaras is given to raisins eS from the environs of Smyrna, 
from the villages of Serdikeni and Nymphio, and these have the 
reputation of keeping well. The raisins of Samos are also con- 
sidered as coming within the category of the large fruit, but 
many varieties bear this name. There are the black raisins for 
eating and for wine-making—for the latter they are much sought 
after—and the white muscat raisin, which has a good appearance, 
and of which considerable quantities are sent to Germany for use 
in making vermouth. 
_ The small fruits are comprised under the generic term of 
Thyra, and at the place of production the following varieties are 
distinguished :—The Thyra, Aidin, Scala, Nova, skenns Tsal, 
Ghounieh, Sokia, Yerlis, &. The Thyra raisins, to use the 
generic term, compose the bulk of the exports to France, and 
these are black in colour with a slight bluish tint. In connection 
with the shipment of these raisins no previous manipulation of 
any complicated character is necessary; they come from the 
interior in bags, and as they are generally mixed with earth and 
other foreign Toles the bags are emptied and carefully examined 
with a view to removing the extraneous matter, and also to see if 
the raisins are of the desired quality. 

In the latest year for which statistics are available, the value 
of the exports of dried raisins from Smyrna amounted to 
708,000/. ; in this amount England was represented to the extent 
of 300,000/.; France, 300,000/.; Austria-Hungary, 40,0002 ; 
Germany, 20,000/.; America, 12,000/.; and Russia, about 8,000/, 
For some time past a considerable fall in the price of raisins has 
been observable, and this fall is as much as 40 per cent in the 
case of ordinary raisins on the average prices of past years. For 
raisins of superior quality, which are much in demand, and the 
prices of which should consequently remain pretty firm, the fall 
in prices has reached as much as 25 or 30 per cent. 
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Dried raisins have many uses ; they are employed as table fruits, 
in pastry-making and in confectionery, and in the manufacture 
of wine known as dried raisin wine; they enter into the com- 
position of ordinary wines, and in the preparation of fresh grape 
_ wine they help to enrich the must, thus fulfilling the duties of 
sugar. Distillers use them in very large quantities, and the white 
muscat raisin is in great demand in Switzerland and Austria for 
the making of vermouth, while the sweet wine which is sold 
under the name of Samos wine is made with the dried raisins of 
this particular district. The residium of the manufacture of 
dried raisin wine, the lees, have also their uses, as from these are 
made a kind of brandy known as mastic, which is much appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants of the Smyrna district. In the interior 
they are sometimes used for feeding cattle and poultry. In France 
the lees are employed in the manufacture of carbonate of potash, 
and in the departments of the Midi, Herault, Gard, and Oude: 
by introducing thin strips of copper in masses of lees a subacetate 
of copper is formed, which is used in industry. Vinegar made 
with lees is considered excellent, and, finally, they contain all the 
elements necessary for making a good manure. 

As regards the production of wine from dried raisins in Smyrna, 
serious attempts were made some time ago to build up and develop 
this industry, and a German society set up an establishment for 
wine making, which was well organised and well supplied with 
capital, and appeared to have an excellent chance of success. 
This association made wines which were exported to Germany, . 
and which seemed to be much appreciated there, but when the 
phylloxera made its appearance in Smyrna, the ravages it made 
in their vineyards were so great that their business came almost 
to a standstill. 

Asa rule the wine of the country is of an inferior quality, it 
is alcoholic, of a bad colour, and possesses a flavour peculiarly 
its own, which of itself is sufficient to exclude it from the category. 


of good wines. 
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VIIL—PERSIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


In a recent report on the economic condition of Persia, the 
Austro-Hungarian Vice-Consul at Teheran supplies the following 
information as to the production of cotton, wool, and silk,,these 
forming the principal articles of export from that country. 

The chief cotton-producing districts are the provinces of Koras-- 
san, Mazanderan, Azerbaidjan, Irack, Farsistan, and the plains 
of Schahroud. The yield of the northern provinces goes almost 
exclusively to Russia, where it is favoured to the extent of 
10 per cent. in comparison with the cottons imported by the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, and has to pay only 5 per cent.,. 
which is the rate on all goods of.Persian origin entering Russia. 
The value of the cottons exported from the province of Khorassan 
and Mazanderan into Russia amounted to 42,857/. against 40,8291. 
in 1891, the price was 8 kran 12 schahis (Kran = about 11d.) per 
English stone. The northern provinces exported vid Baku, in 
1891, 80,242 pouds (poud= 36 lbs. avoirdupois) valued at 317,759: 
roubles. 

The average annual production of cotton in the southern 
provinces amounts to 100,000 quintals. This cotton consists of 
three different qualities :— 

(1.) Kagazi, which is the best and differs from the other two by 
its natural purity, whiteness, its small quantity of seed, and its- 
silky nature. The yearly production reaches 35,000 quintals, 

(2.) Ardestani, characterised by its dark colour and not so pure- 
and silky to the touch. On the other hand, its fibre is longer and 
stronger than the preceding. The annual production in good 
years is about 10,000 quintals. 

(3.) Dschargujeh, which, for quality of thread, purity, and coloar- 
is slightly inferior to the former. The quantity annually placed 
upon the market is about 8,000 quintals. 

The owners of the cotton plantations sell the crop to agents. 
who gin and purify the cotton and sell it to merchants at 
Ispahan. 

The cleaning of the cotton is effected by hand, the packing 
being done simply ia sacks or in bales with the aid of hand— 
presses of which there are four at Ispahan. The seed, which is 
not utilised for purposes of sowing, serves as food for cattle. 

It has been a subject for remark that the cultivation of cotton. 
in Persia, such as at present carried on, may be very materially 
improved, by extending canalisation, especially in the centre of. 
the country, not only would the lands now cultivated benefit 
greatly, but also those lands now fallow for want of water could: 
be devoted to cotton growing. The separation of the seed by 
means of machinery would alsc secure a saving of time and 
money to the grower, the cotton obtained would be pnrer and: 
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tary in quantity, since at present a certain portion remains 
xed to the seeds, and finally the seeds which are now used for 
‘cattle food could be better and more profitably employed for 
producing oil. 

Nearly all the cotton produced in Central and Southern Persia 
‘is now exported to India for native consumption, and when mixed 
with the pre of that country obtains for the latter a higher 
price on the Liverpool market. 

Sheep rearing, and consequently the production of wool is 
carried on not only by the numerous side tribes of Persia and 
the adjoining territories on the coast, but the Persian people are 
largely engaged in this branch of industry which is lucrative and 
safe in view of the large consumption in the country of this 
article. 

The chief markets are, on the one hand, Sebsevar and Mesched 
for the productions of the province of Khorassan, and on the other, 
Kirman, where the wool produced in the southern provinces is 
sent to be sold. The Mesched wool, which is regarded as the 
best in quality among the northern wools, appears mostly on the 
‘Sebsevar market. Immediately after the Mesched wool comes 
that of Zurbat, then that of Herat. The merchants are mostly 
Russians or Armenians. The wool brought into the market is 
divided into two categories: spring wool (peschm-i-bahari) and 
autumn wool (peschm-i-paizi). The production of wool in 
Khorassan was in 1890-91 about 75,000 quintals, of which 
30,000 was spring wool and 45,000 autumn wool. Of this 
quantity, 1,500 quintals, worth 3,100/, were exported to India, 
21,000 quintals of a value of 64,800/. were sent to Russia vid 
Bender-i-Ger, the remainder serving for home consumption. 

In 1891 there were imported into Russia vid Baku, 19,236 
pouds of Persian wool, valued at 115,420 roubles; about 25,000 
‘quintals of Kirman wool were exported in 1891, vid Bender 
Abbas, Bouchir and Mohammera. Nearly two-thirds go to 
Bassorab, whence. mixed with the product of Arabia, Persian wool 
‘is exported in large quantities to Marseilles and also to England 
and America. Nearly 8,000 quintals were sent to India. 

Silk has suffered from the silk worm disease which has infested 
Persia and against which no remedies have been adopted. At 
present, the annual production has fallen to nearly 275,000 
quintals, of which the province of Ghilan produces about 200,000. 
The other producing provinces being Mazanderan, Azerbaidjan, 
Khorassan and Irak. Ghilan not only supplies the largest quantity 
but also the best quality of sik. The chief trade centre for 
Ghilan silk is Rescht, in Mazanderan, Barfourouck, in Khorassan, 
Sabsevar and Nichapour in Azerbaidjan, Tabriz, and in the 
provinces of South Kaschan and Yezd. Nearly two-thirds of 
the total product is exported. The chief markets are Turkey 
and Russia, and a small portion is sent direct to France. 
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IX—THE EXTENSION OF THE JAPANESE 
RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


The question of railway construction in Japan appears at the 
present moment to be attracting considerable attention in that 
country, and in view of the fact that large quantities of iron and 
steel will be required in connection with this undertaking the 
subject is one of importance to European exporters of these 
articles. According to M. Daniel Bellet, in a communication 
printed in the Journal des Mines of the 6th April last, the 
Government of Japan has now in hand plans for the construc- 
tion of 14 new railway lines, and in his report he gives an account 
of the development of the railway system in that country, from 
which the following is taken. 

It was in 1868 that the first attempt was made to introduce 
railways in Japan, and thcse who suggested this new method of 
transport did not hesitate to put forward a very gigantic and 
comprehensive scheme which was for a great central artery 
traversing the island of Nippon, connecting the old and uew capital 
of the Empire, Yedo and Kioto. This artery was to touch at 
Yokohama, the most important commercial port in Japan, and to 
throw out a branch at Tsourouga, a port on the West Coast. It 
was, however, impossible to immediately put this scheme, in its 
entirety, into effect, the plan was of too ambitious a character, 
but a proof of the firm basis upon which it was conceived is 
given by the small trunk lines which have been successively 
opened to working, and which have combined to form almost 
entirely the line first proposed. 

At first the line consisted of a length ot 18 miles, between 
Tokio and Yokohama, and this was commenced in 1870 and 
finished in 1872. This was a single line railway, but the traffic 
increased so rapidly-—for example, in 1873, while only 1,223,000 
passengers were carried, in 1884 this number had increased to 
2,172,000—that it became necessary to lay down a second line to 
relieve the traffic, and this led to the construction of other lines 
throughout the country. 

The railway question in Japan was carefully watched by English 
contractors, and the material required for the first line, of which 
mention has been made above, came entirely from the United 
Kingdom, so that that country benefited to a considerable extent 
from the expenditure of 620,000/. necessitated by its construction. 
It was not long before the great artery projected in 1868 was 
commenced from the other end, and rails were laid between Kobé 
and Osaka, with an extension to Adjikava, in the south of Kioto. 
For a length of 22 miles an expenditure of 41,000/. per mile 
was necessitated, the difficulties of construction being so great, 
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one of these being the construction of a bridge 398 yards in 
length. In 1876 the line was carried from Osaka to Kioto, over 
a length of 27 miles, costing, on the average, 21,000/. per mile, 
and at the end of four years it was pushed on 11 miles further 
to Otsou. 

Without following in. detail the successive additions to the 
Japanese railway systems, it may’ be interesting to note that in 
1883 a line was constructed in the island of Yeso, placing 
the mining centre of Poronai into commuuication with the port 
of Temiga, passing‘by Sapporo. Then a branch line was made, 
with a Jength of 49 {miles, connecting the port of Tsourouga 
with Septson and Ogaki. As regards the construction of private 
lines, the Japanese Railway Company, which was established 
in 1882, commenced by building the line from Tokio to Tan- 
gasaki and Mayrbaski, and immediately afterwards took in hand 
certain branch lines of considerable commercial importance. 
These were followed by an extension of the system from Tokio to 
Sandai, while the State inaugurated the lines from Yokohama to 
Kodzu, from Slanga to Ogaki, from Tangasaki to Yokodowa, 
from Naozetson to Sikiyama, and finally the line from the sulphur 
mines of Koushiroko in the island of Yeso. yas! 

In order to clearly show to what an extent the Japanese 
railway system has increased it is only necessary to quote the 
following figures: At the end of 1885 the total length of railway 
line in Japan was only 264 miles, while at the present time it 
exceeds 1,428 miles, of which 894 belong to various companies, and 
these are expected to be taken over by the State. What is also 
of considerable interest to note is that an important line connects 
Hiogo with Tokio, passing by Kioto, and is prolonged as far as 
Arvomori, at the extremity of Nippon, while the railway has 
penetrated into the islands of Kiou, Siou, and Shikokou. 

It was by English contractors that the first railways in Japan 
were constructed, and the necessary materials also all came from 
the United Kingdom. At the present time the State and the 
private companies have their Japanese engineers, and if the 
national workshops of Shinbasi now supply part of the materials 
required for the construction of the railway and also of the rolling 
stock, there is still room for a very considerable foreign importation. 

According to the latest statistical returns iron rails were imported 
into Japan from the United Kingdom in 1890 to the value of 
145,400/., and waggons to the value of 92,6701. while the locomotives. 
arriving from the same comnizy represented a very considerable 
amount. In 1891 the value of similar articles imported showed 
a slight falling off, but the values in this case amounted respec- 
tively to 78,715/. and 35,5957. Germany sent rails in 1890 to the 
value of 45,100/. and 31,7102 in 1891. The share of Belgium in 
this trad: amounted in value to 13,650/. and 3,410/. 

As regards the construction of locomotives for the Japanese 
railways the Belgian Legation at’ Yokohama, in a report dated 
the Ist March, it is stated that the Japanese State railway. autho- 
rities possess a vast building and repairing shop at Kobé. 
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Hitherto little has been done. beyond the repairing and) fitting 
of carriages and ‘waggons effected by the aid of materials im- 
ported and also of home production. Recently a new experi- 
ment of some importance has been commenced in the direction of 
the building of a locomotive. 

The most important portions, such as the frame, | wheels, springs, 
pipes, plates, &c., have still to be obtained from abroad, but not- 
withstanding this the Kobé workshop claims to be able to turn 
out steam engines on such conditions as will obviate the necessity 
of relying upon the importation of costly engines from Europe and 
America. 

In two or three months it will be possible to judge if the 
experiment is really successful. In the meanwhile it may be stated 
that,.in the price of a locomotive arriving in Japan, three distinct 
factors are to be considered: the cost of the materials, labour, 
and finally the freight and insurance, &e:, the latter especially 
being high. = 

The Japanese authorities count on the saving to be effected in 
_ this respect and on the cheapness of native labour in order to put 

an end as far as possible to their! indebtedness to foreign builders 


as regards ‘the supply of rolling stock required to work the 
Japanese railway system. 


X.—OPENING OF THE JAPANESE PORT OF 
HIOGO TO FOREIGN TRADE. 


The French Moniteur Official du Commerce for March 30th 
1893, prints a letter from the French Vice-Consul at Kobé, 
dated January 12th. From that letter we quote the following :— 

The most important event of the year 1892 was the opening of 
the port of Hiogo to foreign vessels, decided by an Imperial 
Order of the 14th of September last, and carried out on the Ist of 
October. 

In order to appreciate the full importance of this measure, it 
is necessary to remove the confusion which commonly results 
from the simultaneous use of the names of Hiogo and of Kobé to 
designate the great open port of Southern Japan, and to 
clearhy establish the difference which exists between these two 
places, 

Originally, that is to say, directly after the treaties of 1858 
were concluded, the port chosen to be thrown open to foreigners, 
in addition to Osaka, in, this part of Japan, was the port of 
Hiogo, situated in the Gulf of Osaka, at the head of a deep bay 
comprised between the two points of Wada and Hiogo. But 
at that time Hiogo was a flourishing city, possessing a large 
population and a considerable trade, so that the crowding of 
the ground close to the sea by existing buildings would have 
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made the establishment of a. concession there difficult and 
costly. The authorities, therefore, made search in the neigh- 
bourhood for another site, and their choice fell upon a locality 
situated on the other shore of Hiogo Point, on a second bay 
which constituted a natural port in no degree less advantageous 
than that of Hiogo, but possessing at that time nothing but a 
mass of fishermen’s hovels. The name of this locality was Kobé, 
and it is there, on a sandy shore upon the skirts of a pine forest, 
that the settlement was founded. 

For many years, and traditionally even now, the name of Hiogo 
has continued to be applied to the concession and its surroundings ; 
but the situation has strangely altered. Just as at Yokohama 
there has been founded around the Concession a new native town 
which has supplanted the primitive town of Kanagawa, so, and 
for an analogous reason, the concession of Kobé has become the 
nucleus of a new Japanese city, which has finally surpassed 
Hiogo in extent and importance. At present these two towns, 
increased by their respective suburbs, form but one administrative 
whole which bears the name, not of the former great port, but 
of what used to be a fishing village, and now forms the shi or 
parish of Kobé, of which Hiogo is now nothing more than a 
district. 

The following table, drawn up from the latest statistics, will 
give an idea of the number of inhabitants and houses included in 
this shi, by districts :— 

Kobé proper, population 40,484, houses, 10,234 ; Soto (western 
suburb of Kobé), 41,929, 9,284; Fuskiai (rural suburb of Kobé), 
13,757, 4,487 ; Hiogo, 45,224, 11,566; and Arata (rural suburb 


of Hiogo), 4,256, 925 ; total, 145,650, 36,496. 


The direct trade of Hiogo with the countries of Europe and 
with the United States is far from being as considerable as that 
of Kobé. However, there are at least two articles for which 
Hiogo is an important port of warehousing and transit ; these 
two articles are, in exportation, rice, the whole trade of the 
region in this being centralised here; and, in importation, 
petroleum, of which from 800,000 to 900,000 cases are annually 
warehoused at Wada, in order from that point to be distributed 
through the western provinces and along the shores of the Inland 
Sea. 

To these products should, moreover, be added, as holding a 
prominent place in the trade of Hiogo, in exportation, matches, 
an immense quantity of which are manufactured at Hiogo or in 
its suburbs, raw and manufactured bamboo, and building timber ; 
and, in importation, vegetables and confectionery from China and 
Corea, and rice, when the Japanese harvest proves insufficient to 
supply the demand at home. The foreign vessels which bring or 
take away these products being moored in the port of Kobé, and 
the Custom-house itself being there, the merchants of Hiogo were 
obliged to have their goods carried over from one bay to the 
other by small boats or rafts, the hire of which added considerably 
to the price of the article. Besides this, a good deal of risk is 
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incurred. If the boats are late, if the weather is rough, if the 
Custom-house is over-filled, or if, from whatever cause, the goods 
cannot be shipped the same day, they are exposed to passing the 
night on the water,and may be injured. Sometimes the condition 
of the cea obliges the rafts to turn back, the vessel starts without 
the goods, thus upsetting the arrangements of the market and 
entailing all sorts of vexatious consequences. It is not less 
inconvenient for imported goods, andj when vessels, which are 
obliged to leave at a certain hour, unload at the Custom-house 
or the wharf goods which the rafts are not able to remove 
immediately, there are fresh expenses for warehousing and 
numerous manipulations which tend to wear out the sacks or 
bales, and to depreciate the value of the goods. 

In taking a statistical survey of the four years from 1888 to 
1892, we find that there have been exported from Hiogo, during 
each of these years respectively, an average of 1,821,926 piculs 
of rice ; 46,070 cases of matches (70 per cent. of the total export 
of Kobé) ; 130,000 bales of bamboos, 80,000 of which were raw, 
and 50,000 manufactured, and finally 10,000 dollars’ value of 
building timber per month. 

In impertation, during the same period of tour years, we find 
an annual average of 875,130 cases of petroleum, 563,209 piculs 
of rice; 32,595,047 pouds of vegetables, and a considerable 
quantity of oilcake. 

Minute calculations, into the details of which it would be 
superfluous to enter here, show that the mere shipping and 
unloading of these goods at Hiogo instead of at Kobé would 
have produced a saving of 0°0025 dollars (24 rin or 24 thousandths 
of a dollar) per 100 Ibs. of rice whether imported or exported ; 
3 sen 5 rin per case of matches; 4 rin and 2 sen 6 rin per bale 
of raw and manufactured bamboos respectively ; 50 sen per day 
for building timber ; 4 rin per case for petroleum; 2 rin 68 per 
100 lbs. for vegetables and confectionery, that is to say, basing 
the estimate on the — figures which have been given above, 
and without speaking of the lessening or the removal of the risk 
and a of which mention has been made, a net saving, on the 
expense of transport alone, of 14,658 dollars, or, taking the dollar 
at 4s., of nearly 3,000/. a year. 
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XI—MEXICAN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


After mining, the manufacture of cottons is one of the most 
important industries of Mexico, and of recent years it has 
experienced a very considerable development. ™ 

e Belgian Consul-General at Mexico in his last report says 
that the three principal productions of the Mexican cotton industry 
are the Manta, the Estampado, and the Rebozo. The manta is 
a kind of ordinary calico of which the Indians use considerable 
quantities, a shirt and a pair of drawers of this material constituting 
their principal articles of wearing apparel. The Indian womep 
wear occasionally a chemise of this material, and as the Indian 
population forms about 50 per-cent. of the total, or approximately 
5,000,000 of inhabitants, the manta is assured of a ready sale, 
‘This stuff is sold bythe m.kers in pieces 32 varas long by-1 vara 
wide (the vara = °913 yards), and the prices vary from 2} to 
4 piastres the piece (piastre = 8 reals = 100 centavos = 3s.). 

The Estampado is a kind of printed -calico, of which certain 
varieties are made in imitation of cambric muslins and cretonnes, 
The consumption and manufacture of these printed tissues are as 
important as those of the Manta, the female portion of the mixed 
race using it to a very considerable extent in making up. their 
articles of wearing apparel. This description of tissue is delivered 
in the same way as the manta, in pieces 32 varas long and 1 vara 
wide, and the prices vary as follows :—For ordinary, estampado, 
17 to 20 reals the piece; estampado imitating cambric muslin, of 
a slightly better quality, from 22 to 28 reals; and for estampado 
imitating cretonne, from 12 to 17 centavos the vara. In 1888 
the product of the. manufactare of cotton stuffs coming within 
the, category of mantas and estampados was estimated at 3,768,308 
pieces, valued.at 13,189,078 piastres. At the present time the 
production greatly exceeds this amount. 

The Reboze is a species of shawl, greater in length than width, 
largely in use by the women as head coverings. The manufacture 
of this article is of some importance, but it is only carried on in 
small factories and workshops, distrivuted pretty generally 
throughout the whole of the republic. The prices of rebozos 
made exclusively of native cotton thread varies between 1} and 
3 piastres the dozen. 

There are other articles of Mexican cotton production, but on 
a much smaller scale than those mentioned above, such, for 
example, as the /istados, a striped coarse tissue in coloured cotton, 
and used by Indian women to make petticoats ; cordoncillos, a 
kind of manta, madapolams, quiltings, imitations of English 
calicoes, and a variety of other articles of hosiery. All these 
articles ave produced, however, in much smaller quantities than 
are required for home consumption. As regards the relative 
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importance of the various States as cotton producers, Vera Cruz 
‘undoubtedly heads the list with a total of about 19,288,000 kilos. 
annually, It is in the environs of Acajucan that the greater part 
of the cotton is produced in this State, and among the chief 
centres of production are Tantoyuca, Cosamaloapam, and 
Tlacotalpam. The length of the fibre attains about 34 milli- 
metres in Vera Cruz, and about 294 millimetres in the environs 
of Jalapa. ‘The principal manufactory of mantas and estampados 
belongs to the Compaiiia Industrial of Orizaba, but the value of 
the out-turn is not known. 

The next cotton-producting State in order of importance is that 
of Durango, with a yield of about 5,856,000 kilos. annually, 
chiefly harvested in the fertile valley of Nazas. The principal 
manufactories are concentrated in the neighbourhood of Durango, 
the capital of the State of Mapimi, and of Santiago Papasquiaro. 


The State of Coahuila has an annval production of 4,950,000 
kilos., grown in the region of Laguna, on the borders of Lakes 
Del Muerto, Parras, and Caiman. Oaxaca produces abdut 
4,600,000 kilos, annually, Jalisco about 2,500,000 kilos., Guerrero 
about 2,000,000, and it is in this State that the finest cotton ‘is 
produced, the fibre of which exceeds in one particular distriét, 
that of Acapulco, a length of 37 millimetres. In Sinaloa about 
1,500,000 kilos. are obtained, and the production of the other 
Mexican States does not in any other case exceéd a millidn 
kilos. 

As regards the woollen industry, in the Sierra’ Madra, and 

enerally in all \the mountainous districts of Mexico, immense 
flocks of sheep and goats are to be found which supply almost the 
whole of the raw material required by the Mexican woollen 
-manufacturers. This is more particularly the case in the States 
of Puebla, Sonora, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and Tamaulipas, 
where the rearing of sheep and goats is carried on, on a very 
large scale, 

exican manufacturers produce almost exclusively cloths and 
casimeres or common fancy stuffs, and the import trade is confined 
to articles of superior quality. The cloths and casimeres of the 
country are worth in the Mexican warehouses from one piastre 
to 14 reals a vara. Other articies which are turned out by 
Mexican manufacturers comprise blankets, shooting jackets, ‘plaids, 
&c. A'speciality of the native woollen industry is the arapa, a 
species of parti-coloured blanket which is much in vogue in’ the 
country. Men wear them in place cf overcoats to protect‘ them- 
selves from the rawness of the air in the mornings and événings. 
‘The Sarapas of Saltillo and San Miguel are considéred the best” 

The State of Puebla is the one in which the’ woollen industry 
is most largely represented, the factories turning out considerable 
quantities of sarapas, blankets, frazadas oscuras for the Indians 
(a description of coverlet for the bed), rebozus, plaids, jergas 
(coarse stuffs), barraganes (coarse pieces of woollen used by the 


Indian women in making petticoats), cloths, casimeres, aiid 
flannels, 
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In the State of Guanajuato there are several woollen factories, 
of which the most important is that at Celaya, with an annual 
production of about 85,000 pieces of cioth and casimere, and 
50,000 varas of carpets. The woollen industry is also carried on 
in the States of Hidalgo, Flaxcala, Nuevo Leon, Zacatecas, San 
Louis, Potosi, and Mexico. 


XII.—FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN 
CHILI. 


The Chilian Times has recently published a series of articles 
containing suggestions with respect to the means of increasing 
the production of Chili. In its issue of the 1!th March it deals 
with the possibilities of the manufacture in Chili of two articles 
which in their various forms constitute a yearly drain of many ~ 
millions of dollars on the national resourses, viz., cotton and 
woollen goods. It says :— 

“Tt would be out of the question to think seriously of manu- 
facturing ail the different classes of these goods at home, but 
there is no gainsaying the fact that certain varieties might be 
produced to the extent perhaps of several millions of dollars 
a year. We will take cotton goods first in order. A feeble 
attempt was made 30 years ayo by a firm of Spaniards to manu- 
facture a common class of cotton goods. After several ups and 
downs the attempt failed, not on account of the machinery, which 
was of the same kind as that then in use by Lancashire manu- 
facturers, nor for want of a market or protection in the shape of 
a high duty on the imported article, ut simply owing to the 
absence of skilled management. The fault lay not in the 
capabilities of the country to support a factory of the kind, 
and these capabilities are immensely greater to-day than they 
were at the period in question. The country has progressed in 
population, wealth, and area, and quality for quality, and price 
for price, there would be a market at home for all the cotton 

that it is likely would be produced for years. A con- 
siderable quantity of the raw material is already produced near 
home, and might be worked up here instead of being shipped to 
Europe. 

“The establishment of the cotton industry here would un- 
doubtedly give an impetus to the production of the raw material 
in Peru and other countries, so that there need be no apprehension 
that during the earlier years of the industry the supply might 
run short. But it is necessary in considering the future of this 
industry, if happily it should be implanted in Chili, to look a 
long way ahead. The singular adaptability of a large section 
of Chili for manufacturing purposes might very well extend the 
field for the disposal of her cotton far beyond her own limits, 
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and wie very well enable her to draw her supplies of raw 
material from countries still further afield than Peru or the 
islands of the Pacific. It will be found on careful investigation 
that the country is ripe for the establishment ofthe cotton 
industry in some, if not in all, of its branches. Land and water | 
power can be obtained for next to nothing. The market for the 
manufactured article represents a consumption of 6,000,000) or 
more of dollars per annum, and the foreign article is heavily 
handicapped with high duties and surcharges. 1% 

“A few statistics will be of assistance in demonstrating the 
importance to Chili of the cotton and woollen industries. The 
value of the textile goods, which consisted almost exclusively of 
cotton and wool, taken out of bond for home consumption, in 
each year of the decade 1880-89, was as follows:—1880, 
8,319,701 dollars ; 1881, 11,046,321 dols.; 1882, 13,516,665 dols. ; 
1883, 13,224,807 dols.; 1884, 11,316,656 dols.; 1885, 8,118,162 
dols.; 1886, 9,678,205 dols.; 1887, 11,469,282 dols.; 1888, 
12,682,012 dols.; 1889, 12,743,080 dols., or a grand total in the 
decade of 112,124,981 dols., or a yearly average of 11,212,498 
dols. for two classes of goods of which it would be useless to deny 
os considerable quanties could and ought to be produced at 

ome. 

“ We have already instanced what has been done in this respect 
in cotton goods. a woollen goods the attempts at manufac- 
ture have been on a larger and much more pretentious seale. The 
first attempt was not successful, but after the lapse of some time 
the factory was reopened, and for a while made a little stir, and 
then entered upon a period of quietude. Whether the factory is 
still running or not we are not aware, nor have we deemed it to 
be necessary, for the purpose we have in hand, to inquire. It is 
a significant fact, however, that in three years only in the decade, 
1880-1889, have the importations of textile fabrics approached 
eight and nine millions of dollars, while in the remaining years 
they have never been below eleven, while on two occasions they 
have been upwards of thirteen millions. ‘This looks as if the 
home manufacture of woollens did not influence the value of the 
importations of these goods. One would think that in relation to 
the home-made article the duty on the foreign fabric would act as 
a prohibitive impost. This, however, does not appear to be the 
case. Is the power of the home production stretched to its 
- utmost capacity, is there a lack of raw material, or is the market 
for the home manufacture of limited extent? If home production 
has reached the limit of its capacity, then there is room for more 
factories, 

“The fact that we export wool to the United States, and that 
the Magellan sheep farmers ship their clips to England, is a clear 
indication that there is no lack of raw material in the country. © 
The market for the home product is practically unlimited, if it is 
of a quality to compete with the foreign article. Be all this as it 
may, however, there is in Chili a field and exceptional opportunities 
for the establishment of cotton and woollen industries, and if there 
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are any Bradford or Lancashire men desirous of starting new 
factories abroad, we would recommend them to visit this country 
and take notes on the spot. Even if nothing should result from 
their visit, which we do not anticipate, a trip out to this part 
of a world will amply repay them the trifling outlay it will 
entail,” 

Tn an article on the possibility of establishing manufactories of 
bags and bagging in Chili, the Chilian Times for the 4th March 
observes that “in 1889 the total value of the imports of bags 
“* amounted to 2,292,677 dollars, and the value of bagging to 
“ 525,306 dols., or a grand total of close upon 3,000,000 
“ duls. In the 10 years, 1880-89, the total importation of 
“ these two articles amounted to 19,404,803 dols., or an ave 
“ of 1,940,480 dols. per annum for articles which, with ‘the 
* exercise of proper care and enterprise might be largely pro- 
“ duced at home.”. ice, 

The Chilian Times continues “ We are aware that a trial has 
* already been made, and that it ended in failure. But that 
“ happened a quarter of a century or so ago, and the experiment 
“ was made under circumstances which rendered success. an 
“ impossibility. In order to ensure success in the production of 
“ sacking in this country, we must begin by inducing a Dundee 
“ nanufacturer of this article to settle among us. We can grow 
« hemp and flax, and there are places without number in 
* the country where the introduction of the cultivation of these 
“ plants would be a blessing to small holders of ground.” 

* It is quite possible that in the far south hemp and flax might 
- be uced at such small cost as to permit of their exclusive use 
in the manufacture of sacking, but if a commoner material were 
to be nezessary for the woof, there is no reason why jute could not 
be imported from India for that purpose, just as readily as we 
import rice from Rangoon. The first step to be taken in this 
matter should be to induce a Dundee manufacturer to come out to 
Chili, to study the question in all its bearings on the spot, and we 
would recommend the Government, through the legation of the 
Republic in London, to offer every facility for this purpose to a 
competent man. If the question were to be taken up in a proper 
spirit it would not be a difficult matter to capture a portion of the 
large sum which is annually sent abroad for the purchase of bags 
and bagging which articles it should not be forgotten are subject 
4o a duty of 15 per cent., and all the actual heavy surcharges.” 


? 
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XII.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS, 


Norway. 


The Importation of Hides. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiana, | 

in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 13th April last, states 
that the Norwegian Government has issued a circular explaining © 
with reference to existing prohibitions affecting the trade in 
domestic animals, that it is prohibited to import from Sweden and 
Denmark raw, that is to say, undried hides, whilst, on the 
contrary, dried calf skins and salted hides may be freely imported | 
ig those Countries under section & of the circular of March 25th 
ast, 
‘~ Further, that it is prohibited to import undressed skins and 
hides (including dried and salted hides) from Austrian, Indian, 
Italian, Greek, and Turkish harbours, as well as from ports in 
Russia (excepting harbours in the Arctic and White seas) and . 
from Egypt (section 9 of above circular). 


SWEDEN. 
Tariff Revision. 


Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 7th April, writing on 
the subject of a discussion in the Swedish Legislature relative to _ 
the customs tariff of that country, states :— 

The difference of opinion which arises regularly every session 
between the first and second chambers of the Swedish Riksdag in 

to protection or free trade led this year to less discussion 
than usual. It was generally felt that it is too soon yet to raise 
the question seriously, and that it is wiser to wait and see how 
last year’s tariff will affect the general trade. 

The changes of duties suggested in the present session con- 
canes chiefly the duty on pork, copper, and certain classes of 


In the debates which took place on the subject the first chamber 
adopted the protectionist and the lower chamber the free trade 
view of the question. 

A common voting of the two chambers was therefore necessary 
and took place yesterday (6th April), The result is that the 
present duty on’ pork of 10 Gre per kilogramme is maintained by 
208 votes (104 in the first and 104 in the second chamber) against 
152 votes (36 in the first and 116 in the second). The minority 
voted for the abolition of this duty, which is said to press unduly 
on the lower portion of the working classes, especially on the 
woodcutters in the northern forests who consume great quantities 
of American pork. 


t 
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The present duty on sole leather of 24 dre per kilogramme, and 
of 47 dre per Kilogramme’ for prepared hides and skins, is main- 
tained by a majority of 219° votes’(52 in the first and 167 in the- 
second chamber) to 140 (87 in the first and 53 in the second 
chamber). The minority had: proposed to raise these duties to 
40 Gre and 45 dre respectively. 

By a majority of 181 votes (45 in the first and 136 in the 

chamber) to 177 (93 in the first and 84 in the second 
chamber) it was decided that copper as well as pipes and parts- 
thereof ‘shall: continue to be duty free. 
‘The minority had desired a duty of 5 dre per kilogramme on: 
ie atid 10 dre per kilogramme on pipes and parts thereof. “" 

y 202 votes (21 in the first and 181 in the second chamber): 
to 148 (113'in the first and 35 in the second) it was decided to 
place a duty of 2 kroner per kilogramme on raw and undyed 
silk, and to raise the duty on dyed and bleached silk to 3 kroner 
per kilogramme. 

‘The minority desired to admit raw silk free from duty and to 
maintain for dyed silk the present duty of 1 kroner per ‘Kilo- 
gramme. 

By 225 votes (59 in the first and 166 in the second) to 128 (76. 
in the first and 52 in the second chamber) it was decided to 
maintain the duty on boots and shoes at its present amount of 
1 kroner per kilogramme. The minority voted for increasing this 
duty to 2 kroner, 

The result of this common voting has therefore been more: 
favourable to the free traders than to the conservatives, but its. 
practical result, except in the case of silk, is merely to maintain. 
the tariff at the rate fixed last year. 


SwItTZERLAND. 

21d Regulations affecting Certificates of Origin. 

The following notice was issued by the Swiss Customs Depart- 
ment on the 14th April :— 

“According to a decision of the Federal Council, certificates of 
origin are not required on importation into Switzerland for | 
consignments by post, the weight of which does not exceed three 
or’ five kilogrammes, according to the country of origin, except 
patcels of watches or detached parts of watches and parcels’ 
coming from a bonded warehouse situated abroad. The Federal 
Council, however, expressly reserves to itself the right to with- 
hold this privilege in cases where it gives rise to abuses.“ : 


Customs Treatment of Postal Packages, 


iif 


The, following is a translation of a decree issued by the Federal 
Council,on the 14th April, respecting the Customs treatment of 

.of merchandise sent through the post :— inboowr 

Art. 1. In all cases where goods subject’ to duty are sent. into: . 
Switzerland, divided into several postal packages of 500 grammes. 


- 
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_and less, with the evident purpose of avoiding the duties ‘fixed by 
the Customs tariff, these separate consignments will’be taxed 
according to their total weight. The same will be the case when 
several consignments rive in Switzerland by fractions of'more 
than one kilog. up to 500 grms., when it is evident that, by means 
of several packets less than one kilog. in weight, the consignor 
aims at diminishing the weight subject to duty. 

‘Art. 2. Watch-maker’s wares of French origin can only be 
sent as mail packets accompanied by a declaration of their contents. 
Carriage by letter post, with exemption from duty up to 500 grms., 
is suspended. 

Art. 3. Any person who endeavours, in the manner indicated 
above, to avoid the duties fixed by the Customs tariff, is rendered 
guilty of an offence in the sense of Art. 50, letter f, of the Federal 
en Law, and is amenable to the penalties provided in that 

w. 


Regulations affecting Imports vid France. 


The following notice was issued by the Swiss Customs autho- 
rities on the 3rd April :— 

By virtue of the decree of the Federal Council of the 14th 
February last, respecting certificates of origin for goods imported 
into Switzerland, goods coming from countries enjoying the most 
favoured nation treatment, and which arrive on the Swiss frontier 
in direct transit through France and under seal of the French 
Customs, are admitted at the rates of the Swiss Conventional 
Tariff, on condition that France accords similar treatment. 

In order to avoid any difficulties which may be experienced 
in the clearance of goods arriving in transit through France, and 
which are claimed to de admitted according to the Conventional 
Tariff, care should be taken to place these goods under French 
Customs seal at the time of their arrival on French territory, and 
to give, in this respect, precise instructions to the consignor or to 
@ person acting as agent, for example, at Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Havre, &c. The goods then remain, according to an arrangement 
made with the French Customs authorities, under the French 
Customs seal, until presentation to the Swiss Customs, and are 
admitted, on delivery of the prescribed certificate cf origin, at the 
rate of the Conventional Tariff. . 


P FRANCE. 
‘The Classification of Imported Steels. 


A circular was issued by the French Customs authorities on the 
14 April stating as follows :— T. 

_ The law of the 11th January 1892 has established two classes of 
raw steels, common sieels (category 213) and fine steel for tools 
(category 215). The application of this classification having given 
rise to disputes, the Consultative Committee of arts and manu- 
factures has been called upon to seek practical means for 
distinguishing these two kinds of metal. 
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By a decision of the Ist February last, the committee declared 
that steel rated under the head of fine steel for tools is that 
obtained by the old processes of metallurgy. 

Steel obtained by puddling or the new process (Bessemer and 
Martin), that is to say, by the refining of cast pigs is considered as 
other steel, dutiable under category 213. The committee added that 
the classification under category 215 deals only with steel drawn 
in bars, to the exclusion of steel in ingots, blooms and billete. 
The latter are classified in category 213 (1st and 2nd paragraph) 
according to their quality, 

As rds the distinction between common steel in bars and 
fine steel in bars for tools, the committee has stated that there 
exist no physical or other characteristics by which the nature of 
the imported steel may ke easily and surely determined. On these 
grounds, it proposes to base the classification of steel in bars on 
their value. All steel in bars of a value equal or superior to 50 
francs per 100 kilogs. will be taken as fine steel for tools. As 
has been decided for steel wires the market -value of steel 
declared as common must be stated in declarations and confirmed 
by the production of the certificate of origin, signed by the French 
consul, The value to be declared is that of the goods as presented — 

to the Customs. This value will therefore include all the elements 
contributing to form, on arrival in France, the market price of 


“the product (not including import duties). 


In event of disputes as to classification, the question will be 


referred to legal experts. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA. 
Navigation between the two Countries. 


An intimation has been received from the Foreign Office to the 
effect that the French Ambassador at this Court has announced 
that the application to the British flag of the law respecting the 
navigation between ports of France and Algeria, which formed the 
subject of a notice published in the London Gazette of the 


28th February last, and also on p. 302 of the Board of Trade 


Journal for March has been postponed provisionally. This 
navigation will accordingly continue for the present to be per 
mitted to vessels under the British flag. 


PossEssions. 
Export Duty on Cotton and Fish. 

The Journal Officiel of French Indo-China for the 31st March, 
‘publishes a decree of the Governor-General of Indo-China fixing 
an —* duty of 40 cents per 100 kilogrammes on cottons of 
every kind and of 60} cents per 100 kilogrammes on dried fish. 


i 
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SPAIN. 


Customs Treatment of Codfish. 

The following is a translation of a circular issued by the Central 
Customs authorities in Madrid, relative to the treatment of cod- 
fish imported dried and salted, and packed in cases :— 

In view of representations made by certain Norwegian houses, 
exporters of codfish, petitioning that this article should be assessed 
at net weight when imported packed in cases; seeing that 
No. 21, of Article 2 of the fifth regulation of the Customs tariff 
in force, provides for the assessment at gross weight of meat, fish 
and entrails, when they arrive in pickle, and that this cannot 
apply to codfish, which is only imported dried and salted; and 
seeing that, by the order formulated on the 16th February last, 
by the Governing Tribunal of this Ministry, and published in the 
Official Gazette, it has been ruled that codfish, when not in pickle, 
shall pay by net weight, this office has decided that, in accordance 
with the above-mentioned regulation 5 of the tariff, codfish 
imported in cases shall pay by net weight. 


Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Spanish Customs tariff have recently been given by the 
Spanish Customs authorities :— 

External sticks or guides of cane for fans are dutiable under 
Category 337 of the Customs tariff. 

Mantles of woven wool (punto de lana), with an admixture of 
silk not exceeding 5 per cent., not cut from a piece, and without 
tailor’s or dressmaker’s work, are dutiable under Category 175, 
without increase for making up. If in any case the admixture 
of silk should exceed 5 per cent., they would pay duty under 
Category 194 of the Customs tariff. 


Sparn.—Cusa AND Porto Rico. 


Tariff Change. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Madrid, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 8th April, 
encloses copy and translation of a Royal order altering the 
second part of the 11th articie of the new General Tariff for 
Cuba and Porto Rico, which came into foree on July Ist of last. 

ear. The text now runs as follows :— 

“ All sugars, excepting that proceeding from Cuba or the 
“* Philippines, produced in those Islands,” instead of as formerly, 
** All sugar excepting that procee‘ling from Porto Rico or the 
“ Philippines, produced in those islands,” 
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Porrveat. 
The Import Duty on Irish Butter. 


According to a communication received at the Board of Trade 
from the Foreign Office, the duty on margarine has recently been 
levied in Portugal on Irish butter on the ground that that butter 
is adulterated. Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon now reports 
that orders have been issued for duty to be levied on Irish butter 
at the rate fixed in the tariff for pure butter. 


Customs Decision. 

According to the Bulletin de Musée Commercial for the 
8th April, a circular has been issued by the Servian Minister of 
the Interior authorising the free entry and sale in Servia of 
aniline colours chemically pure. f 


Unitep 


Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions respecting the construction to be given 
to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles in the 
Customs tariff and the application of the Customs laws of the 

-United States, have recently been given by the Customs 
authorities in that country. : 

Paper seals or labels designed to be pasted on the top of the 
corks of vials and bottles, made of thin surface-coated paper, the 

plain side of the paper being covered with a gelatiaous or sticky 

substance, while a firm’s name and mark are stamped or printed 
in raised red letters on the surface-coated side are dutiable at 
25 per cent. under paragraph 423 N.T. 

Figured or plain velyet carpeting, composed of mohair, jute, 
and cotton, is dutiable under paragraph 402 N.T. 

Sheepskins with the wool on, alum tanned not far enough 
advanced in the process of dressing to be pliable, but still rough 
and stiff, the wool thereon being from 34 to 7 inches in length, 
washed but not scoured, and of the second class are dutiable as 
regards the quantity of wool found thereon at 12 cents per pound 
under the provisions of paragraphs 377, 384, 387, N.T., and the 
skins are free. 

Bisque figures of babies in various postures, the figures being 
made so that they may be placed lying or standing upon a flat 
surface, not designed for the amusement of children, but intended 
for and commonly used as household ornaments or bric-a-brac, are 
dutiable at 60 per cent. 

Carpeting commercially known as Drannick, composed of wool 


and cotton, is dutiable at 50 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 407 N.T. 
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Oxide of zinc powder is dutiable at 1} cents a pound under 
paragraph 60. 

Copra, or dried and broken cocoa-nut kernels is dutiable at 
20 per cent. under section 4. 

Greolin, a coal tar preparation, and a medicinal preparation is 
dutiable at 25 per cent. under paragraph 75 N.T. 

Bevelled pieces of unpolished cylinder glass, about four by six 
inches, ornamented with floral designs done in oil by stencilling, 
intended as a cover for photographs, and having two small holes 
pierced in each piece to hold it to a photograph frame are 
dutiable at 14 cents a pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Various kinds of neckties, cravate, and other articles of neck- 
wear, made of silk, or of which silk is the component material of 
chief value, and designed to be worn upon the person as articles 
of dress raiment, or attire, are dutiable at 60 per cent. ad valorem, 
under the provision in paragraph 413 Nir. for “ Articles of 
wearing apparel,” &c. 

Henry’s calcined Te is dutiable at 8 cents per pound, 
under paragraph 34 N.T. 

Orris powder is dutiable at 10 per cent. under paragraph 24. 

“Railway spectacles,” consisting of white and coloured glass discs, 
set in frames of the form ordinarily used, and known as spectacle 
frames, with the addition only of wire gauze attachments to fit 
about the eye, and known as spectacles are dutiable at 60 
cent. ad valorem under the provision in paragraph 119, N.T., for 
“ spectacles and eyeglasses or spectacle and eyeglass frames.” 

Openwork tidies composed of cotton, ornamented and em- 
broidered with metal thread, are dutiable at 45 per cent. ad 
valorem under paragraph 215 N.T. 

Bituminous limestone advanced in condition and value by 


grinding, containing in its natural state about 8 per cent, of 


bitumen is dutiable at 20 per cent. ad valorem under section 
4N.T. 

Tobacco pipes or smoker’s articles, made of a superior quality 
of clay, and known in trade as French clay pipes, and not as 
common tobacco pipes of clay are dutiable at 70 per cent. ad 
valorem under the provisions of paragraph 468 N.T. 

Goat hair selected and cut in uniform lengths and tied in 
bunches, in other than the ordinary condition of goat hair, sorted 
and increased in value and specially prepared for brushmakers’ 
uses is dutiable at 24 cents per pound under the provisions of 
paragraphs 377, 383,.and 384 N.T. 

“Bog iron ore” containing over 53 per cent. of metallic iron, 
having the appearance of a brown earth and containing roots and 
gravel, which is evidence of its crude condition, used for purifying 
gas and never as a paint or colour, is dutiable at 75 cents a ton, 
under paragraph 133 N.T. 

Cadmium yellow is dutiable at 25 per cent. 

A fine white powder, invoiced as “ mineral white” composed 
of corn starch, 7°10 per cent., and dihydrated calcium sulphate 
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‘92°90 per cent., is dutiable at 20 cent. under section 4 N.T., 
and not as plaster of Paris, ona” | 

Chloride of magnesium is assessed for duty as a chemical salt. 

Small pieces of marble, in a cubical or nearly cubical form, 
commonly known as marble “mosaics,” used for making floors 
and pavements by being imbedded in cement, worked into designe 
and polished by abrasion with polishing stones are dutiable under 
paragraph 124, at the rate of 1:10 dols. per cubic foot, which is 
the rate prescribed for marble paving tiles. 

So called “Kishu” bottles, composed of earthenware having a 
coloured glazed surface and being decorated earthenware are 
-dutiable at 60 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 108 N.T. 

Fancy hairpins having two prongs made of horn, surmounted 
with ornamental silver tops or heads, the metal being the com- 
ponent material of chief value therein are dutiable at 45 per cent. 
under paragraph 215 N.T. 

So cailed jute rugs and squares composed entirely of jute or 
jute and cotton (jute, chief value), are dutiable~at 6 cents per 
square yard, under paragraph 363 N.T. 


Amendment of Quarantine Regulations, 


According to a circular issued from the Treasury Department 
at Washington the following amendment is made in the quarartine 
regulations of February 24th, 1893 :— 

Paragraph 18, Art. XI. of the United States quarantine laws 
and regulations, February 24th, 1895, is hereby amended to -read 
as follows 

“ Steam vessels from a suspected or infected port where yellow 
fever prevails may be allowed to enter at the port of Baltimore 
and ports north of Baltimore, Md., after five days from date of 
departure from such ports without disinfection or detention, unless 
in bad sanitary condition or with bad sanitary history. In either 
case they will be detained in quarantine five days after disinfec- 
tion. This regulation to apply to the North Atlantic coast only.” 


British Honpuras. 
Tariff Changes. 


A despatch, dated the 27th February, has been received at the 
‘Board of Trade from the Governor of British Honduras, enclosing 
copy of an Ordinance, according to which the following alterations 
are effected in the Customs tariff in British Honduras :— 

Beef and pork, 50 cents per barrel of 200 lbs. 

Cigars, 9 dollars per 1,000. 

Flour, 25 cents per barrel of 196 Ibs. 

Revolvers, 3 dollars each. 

Rifles, 1 dollar 75 cents each. 

Spirits, not exceeding the strength -of proof by Sykes’ hydro- 
meter, and in proportion for any greater strength than strength of 


proof, 2 dollars 50 cents. per gallon. 
"Tobacco, 15 cents. per 
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Wines, sparkling, 1 dollar 50 cents per gallon. 

Wines, still, 1 dollar per gallon. 

The following articles are now admitted free of duty :— 

Bread, navy and pilot; fish, salted, dry or wet; rice; salt 
(other than table salt). 


CEYLON. 
Tariff Changes. 


A communication, dated the 14th April, has been received at 
the Board of Trade from the Colonial Office, enclosing a copy of 
an Ordinance of the Governor of Ceylon, making the following 
changes in the tariff of import duties leviable in that colony, 
dating from 1st January. last :— 

Tobacco :—Cigars and snuff, 1 rupee 50 c. per lb. 

Mauufactured, 40 c. per Ib. 
Unmanufactured and hookah, 25 c. per Ib. 
Kerosene oil, 25 c. per gallon. 
Spirits:—All spirits, liqueurs, and cordials under proof 
rupees per Imperial gallon. 

Proof and under 10° over proof 5 rupees 50 c. per Imp. gall. 

10° over proof and under 20° over proof 6 r. 0 c. per Tow. gall. 


20° 30° me 6 r. 50 ¢. 
30° 40° 7r. 0c. 
40° 50° 7r. 50¢ 
50° 60° 8 r. Oc. 
60° gh 70° 8 r. 50 be 
70 80° 9r. 0c. 
80° 90° 9 50 ¢. 
CANADA. 


Imports of Metallic Copper smelted from native ores. 


The Canada Gozette for the 1st April publishes an order of the 
Governor-General in Council providing that metallic copper, the 
exclusive product of Canadian ores shipped out of Casale by the 
producers thereof for the pon of being smelted, euch product 
being returned to Canada direct to the producers of the ores from 
which smelted, may, until lst July, 1894, be admitted into Canada 
under such regulations as the Minister of Trade anit Commerce 
may prescribe on payment of duty on the cost and charges to the 
producers of the ores of or for the smelting thereof. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. . 
Tariff Changes. 


The following changes in the rates of import duty levied on 
the under-mentioned articles have recently been introduced by 
the Newfoundland Government :—- 

Iron and steel buildings (not to include their woodwork), 
10 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Tron. and steel beams, girders, joists, pillars, columns,’ doors, 
sashes, shutters, cornices, architraves, echannels, gutters, atigles, 
structural shapes, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Shingles of iron; steel, or composition, 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Cement, plaster, brick, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Sewing machines, knitting machines, and parts of same, 10 per 
cent, ad valorem. 


MavrRITIvs. 
Tariff Changes. 


A communication, dated the 20th January, has been received at 
the Board of Trade from the acting collector of Customs at Port 
Louis enclosing copies of the tariff of Customs and harbour dues 
for the year 1893. The changes given below have been made 
for the year 1893 only in virtue of Ordinance No. 24 of 1892, 
and Ordinance No. 20 of 1890, which establishes an additional tax of 
10 per cent. in all imports except rice, salt fish, or dried fish, wheat 
and wheat flour, dholl, lentils, wine in cask, salt beef, and salt 
pork, is continued in operation during the year 1893, with this 
modification, that it is applicable to dholl. 

From the 6th January 1893 no export duty is chargeable on 
goods in transit for other ports when transhipped direct from 
vessel to vessel in the harbour. 

The rates of duty now leviable on the under-mentioned articles 
are as follows :— 

Matches, 1 rupee per gross on boxes containing not more than 
100 matches, and a proportional duty on boxes containing more 
than 100 matches. 

Cigarette paper, 4 rupees per kilo gross weight. 

Indigo. 1 Rupee per kilo. 

Tobacco, manufactured, 2 rupees 25 cents. per kilo. 

Do., unmanufactured, 1 rupee 85 cents per kilo. 

Cigars and snuff 3 rupees per kilo. 

Shooks 50 cents per bundle, forming a barrel, cask or tierce. 

Casks 50 cents per empty cask, old or new, irrespective of size 
or description. 

Castor oil, 3 rupees per 100 kilos. 

Petroleum oil 3 rupees per hectolitre. 

Ghee. 10 rupees per 100 kilos, 

*Dholl. 1 rupee per 100 kilos. 

Gram. 1 rupee per 100 kilos. 

Rice. 1 rupee per 100 kilos 


* Dholl is also subject to the 10 per cent. additional tax on the above duty during 
1893 in virtue of Ordinance No. 24 of 1892. 
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Sr. Lucra. 
Tariff Changes. 


The following changes have recently been introduced into the 
rates of import duty leviable in St, Lucia:— — - 

Sugar—Usine or Muscovado—duty lowered from ld. to 4d. 
per lb, 

Goods unenumerated—duty raised from 10 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The exemption from duty formerly allowed in the case of 
“outer packages” is now extended to all “ packages in which. 
articles are imported, if usual and proper for the purpose.” 


British GUIANA. 
Tariff Change. 
According to an ordinance of the Governor of British Guiana,. 
made on the 29th March, explosives (other than gunpowder) not 


imported for blasting, formerly charged four cents per lb., are now 
to pay 20 cents. 


Srerra LEONE, 


Tariff Changes. 


A despatch, dated the 25th March, has been received at the — 
Board of Trade from the Colonial Secretary of Sierra Leone, — 
transmitting copy of an ordinance passed by the Legislative Council 
of the Colony on the 1st February, and coming into operation on 
the 1st March. By this ordinance the import duty on spirits is . 
raised from 2s, per liquid gallon to 3s. per proof gallon. Goods ‘ 
imported for the official use of consulates are to be exempted . 
from duty at the Governor's discretion. The special duty of 
74 per cent. ad valorem levied under Ordinance 16 of 1890 on - 

oods imported into the Isles de Los—in lieu of other import 
uties—is repealed and these islands will now be treated apparently 
like the rest of the Colony for Customs purposes. 


Kikonkeh appointed a Port of Entry. 


A communication, dated the 12th April, has been received at — 
the Board of Trade from the Colonial Office, enclosing copy of 
an order passed by the Governor of Sierra Leone in xecutive 


Council -appointing the town of Kikonkeh to. be a port of. 
entry. 
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is a statement showing the rates of i import dut 
e Customs tariff of Tasmania :— “a a 


acidity = 
_ For every extra 10 per ceut. or part thereof of 


acidity. - 
. Agricultural and horticultural implements and machinery 


not otherwise enume: 


Barley pearl - 
Beef or mutton, salt or fresh, except in tins - 
Beef or mutton, ir tins - 
Biscuits 


Do., shelled - -. - 
Alum - - - 
Architraves, wood - - 
Arrowroot  - - - - - - 
Albums - - - 
Anvils- - - - - 
Arsenic, crude - - - 
Axles, cart and , arms and boxes 
Account books and printed ite - - - 
Bacon and hams - - - - 


puted pint 
chemists diapensing bottles, over quarter re- 


"Bran, and share - 

Boilers - - = - - - 
Boiler tubes - - 


Cendied, bottled, and canned fruits and pecls 
Cattle—viz., bulls, bullocks, cows, calves, heifers, steers 


Carriages four heels and springs - 
on 
Gansinges on two wheels and springs - - 


Cements mineral - - - - 


Rates of Duty now 
Leviable. 


| Per Ib. 
Per cwt. 
Per Ib. 
Per ewt. 


“io°), ad val. 
Per lb. or pint 0 0 


WM 


& 
eco coo 


| 


oow 


Acid, tartaric - - = « “ 
Do., sulphuric - - - 
Do., citric - - 
Do., carbolic - - | 
| ” 001 
ad val. 
Per lb. 00 2 
00 
5 “le ad val. 
20 °/, ad val. 
| Per Ib. 00 2 
20 °/, ad val. 
ad val. 
. ad val. 
| 10 °° ad val. 
| 10 °/, ad val, 
| 18 ad wal. 
| Pee 9 0 2 
- © © of 
- - | Per Ib. 
Blue - - - 00 2 
Bottles, chemists’ dispensing bottles under quarter re- 
15 °/, ad val, 
| 5 ed val. 
| Per 100 lbs. 0 0 10 
Per lb. 00 2 
ad val. 
10 °/° ad val. 
5 °/, ad val. 
- | Per Ib. 00 8 
; - | Each 200 
20 °/, ad val, 
Per lb. 
- | Each 
- | Per cwt. 
eese - - - | Per Ib. 
~ Chicory - - 
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“Articles. > 
leviable. 
Cider and perry, in - - Pergallon 0-1 8 
Do., in bottle : - - - ” 01 6 
Coals - - - - - | Per ton 0 3 
Cocoa and - . - - | Per lb. 00 4 
Coffee, green - 00 8 
Coffee, Toasted or ground - - 00 4 
Coke - | Per ton 0310 
Confectionery - - | Per Ib. 002 
Concentrated effusions and “decoctions, druggists sun- | 
dries, drugs, and chemicals not otherwise enumerated, 
patent proprietary aapeaens, fluid extracts - - 20 °/,, ad val. 
Cornflour and maizena_s - - - | Per lb. 0 0 
Carbonate of soda - - - - ” OiQuy 
Cards, playing = - - - - - 20 °!, ad val. 
Chaffcutters, hand power - - : 5 °/, ad val. 
Cocks, steam for engines - - - - - 5 °/, ad val. 
Do., range or cistern 5 °/, ad val. 
Calicoes, silesias, pocketings, cotton linings, cotton and 
linen sheetings, linens ticks, hollands, hessians, flax 
sheetings, canvasses, buckrams, cotton wadding, union ; 
materials of cotton and linen in the piece, cotton i 
materials in the piece, linen materiats in the piece, ‘ 
towels and towelling, flannelettes, cotton shirting, 
cotton twills, jeans, sateens, and galateas, printed 
cotton goods in the piece, twilled cotton and flannelette 
shirts, moleskin clothing and moleskin in the piece, 
imitation moleskin, cotton cord trousers and trouserings, 
dungaree clothing and dungaree in the piece, felt and 
hemp carpets, pape es and painted and hessian back 
Soocclith, oilskin clothing not otherwise enumerated, 
blind net, duck Forfar, swansdown, window hollands, 
muslin—plain, fancy, or printed 123 ad val. 
Dairying machiuery and implements- 5°, ad val. 
Doors made of woods - - - 20 ad val, 
Dynamite, und all other explosives not otherwise : 
enumerated, and - - 10 ‘lo ad val. 
Dressing cases - ; 20 of. ad val. 
Engines and machinery of every description ‘net other- 
wise enumerated ad val. 
Engine fittings - - - 5°, ad val. 
Engine packing - 5h ad val. 
Emery cloth, powder and paper, sand paper and glass 
paper - 5 °/, ad val. 
Fruits, fresh when in cases or casks = - - 0410 
Do., fresh when otherwise imported 20 °/, ad val, 
Do., dried —viz., currants, dates, prunes, figs, 
dried apples - - - | Per lb. ee 
Fruit trees - - - h 0032 
Fencing wire, droppers, danbeple, and winders - - 5 °/, ad val. 
Fancy goods, toys, and - - 20 fo ad val. 
Flour, wheaten - - - - | Per100lbs. O 2 O 
Felt shea of every description - - - 5 °/, ad val, 
Forges, portable 5 °/, ad val. 
Ginger, - - - - - | Perlb 00 4 
Glucose - - - - - - | Per ewt 06 0 
Glue - | Per lb. 001 
Grain and pulse of every description, ineluding,maize - | Perl00lbs. 0 1 6 
Gunpowder, blasting - | Per Ib. 
Do., sporting = - ” 0 0 6 
Do., FFF loose » 001 
Galvanized and corrugated iron = Per ton 200 


° 
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Articles. - Rates of Duty now 
leviable. 

‘ £8. d. 
Hops - - - - | Per lb. 00 8 
Honey - - - 9 00 2 
Herses—viz., fillies, geldings mares - | h 200 
Iron bolts, nuts, and rivets - - | 5 °/, ad val, 

Iron girders - - - | 10 °/, ad val 
Jewellery and trinkets, ‘either ii in gold, silver, or other | 

metals or material jewel cases = - - - | 20 °/, ad val 
Lawn mowers - - . - si} 5°/, ad val 
Lithographic stones - - - i 10 °/, ad val. 

Lead, milled, sheet, and - - | Per ewt. 0 2.6 
Linseed and linseed m - - - | Per lb. 001 
Liquorice - - - -il 002 
Macaroni and vermicelli - - - - me 002 
Malt - . - - - - | Per bushel 0,1 06 
Mould shares - - - 5°/,ad val. 
Do., boards - - - - 5°/, ad val. 

Malt liquor, in wood - - - Per gallon 010 
Do., in bettle ‘ 01.6 
Mostard . - - | Per Ib. 00 2 
Matches - - - - - - 20°/, ad val. - 
Mouldings of wood - - - 20°), ad val. 

q Nails, iron, except screw nails - - - | Per ewt. 0 2 6 
- - - - | Pergalln 0 0 6 
Nuts, except - - | Per lb. 00 2 
Oil, kerosene - - | Per gallon 0 0 6 
Oil of ali kinds oot otherwise enumerated - 01 38 

ions ~ - - | Per ewt 010 
Oilskins - - - 10°), ad val. 

Oils, medicinal and poufamed - - - - | 20 °/, ad val. 
Opium, or extractthereof - - - “ak Per lb. 100 
Paints of every description - - elahini bys 0 0 Of 
Pepper, black and white, whole or ground - =| ~ 9 00 2 
Peas, split - - - 0 0 
Pickles in reputed quarts - | Perdozen 0 3:0 
Do., in reputed pints - - 020 
Do., in reputed half-pints - - w 014 
Plot ughs, harrows, horse-hoes, emno-anius - - | 10 °/, ad val. 

Porky fresh, salted or - - - Per lb 0 0 2 
Potatoes - - - - Per ewt 0 0 6 
Preserves, jams and jellies - - , Per lb ou 2 


Paper—viz., all writing paper and white and coloured | 
rinting paper, without printing or ruling thereon, — 
Finportea in original wrappers, and untrimmed — 
as itleavesthe mill - 5 °/, ad val. 

Plate and plated ware of every Britannia 
metal, nickel and German silver, similar metals and all 


alloys and - - - 20 °/, ad ~~ 
S - - - > - | Each 2 6 
- - - - 5 °/, ad 
- | Per Ib. 001 
Railway and tramway plant and material, consisting of 
locomotives, es, rails, fishplates, points and 
crossings, spikes, fonening or 
axles - 5 °/, ad val. 
10 - - - | Per Ib. 002 
- - | Per ewt 0 1 6 
Sashes made of wood - - - - 20 °/, ad val. 
Skirtings made of wood - - - 20 °/, ad vai 
Sash weights - - - - - | Per ewt. 0 1..6 


Spry producers  - - 5 °/, ad-val. 
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Articles. 


Rates of Duty 
now leviable. 


Sauces in bottle, reputed quarts - - { 
Do., do. pints - - - % -{ 
Do., do. half-pints - { 


And so on in proportion for any greater or less quantity 
than a dozen of each size. 


Sauces in bulk - 
Seeds, canary, hemp, rape 
Sewing and stocking machines - 
Shot = - - - 
Soap, except fancy or pertemed - - - 
Do., fancy or perfumed - 
Soda, crystals - - - 
Spices of all kinds - 
Sugar, crushed and loaf - 
Do., all other kinds 
Spirits of tar - . 


Sheep—viz., ewes, rams, ho gets - 
Spirits—viz., brandy, cordials, rectified spirits, and all 
other liquors or strong waters, Geneva, gin, rum, whisky 
And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity 
than a gallon, not being les; than one thirty- 
second part of a gallon, for spirits in bottle, and 
spirits in bulk for any quantity not being less than 
one quarter of a gallon. All spirits under proof 

to pry duty as if proof. 

Spirits, methylated, taken as proof containing not less 
than 10 per cent. of methyle of alcohol - 

And so in proportion for any quantity less than 
one-sixth of a gallon. 

Spirits, perfumed . - - - - 

Spirituous compounds —- 

Silks (excepting haberdashery goods, unless hereinafter 
enumerated), crapes, velveteens, plushes, ribbons, silk 
handkerchiefs, scarfs and neckties of silk, linen, cotton, 
or wool, collars and collarettes, cuffs and fronts, sun- 
shades, parasols, umbrellas, embroideries, flouncin 
frillings, plaitings, ruchings, lace, made up lace mele 
gossamers, tulles and nets of all kinds, millinery, 
being hats, bonnets, hoods, caps trimmed or in part, 
or any made up millinery, artificial flowers, feathers 
and ornaments, men’s Paris hats, gloves and mitts of 
every description, furs of every description, either 
made up or dressed skins, ladies’ and children’s jackets, 
ulsters, capes, mantles, dolmans, and similar garments, 
ladies’ and children’s dresses, blouses, garibaldies, 
skirts, cloaks, and made up costumes of all descriptions, 
unless otherwise enumerated, men’s and ladies’ dressing- 
gowns and dressing jackets, shawls, and wraps, rugs 
of all kinds, eider-down quilts and down pillows, lace 
and other curtains, Brussels tapestry, and Axminster 
carpets of every description, unless otherwise enume- 
rated, hearth-rugs of every kind, floor-cloths not other- 
wise enumerated, linoleums, ant fringes 

Treacle and molasses - 

Tapioca - - - 

Tea 


76447. 


& 
Per 040 
quarts. 
Per dozen } 030 
pints. 
Per dozen 
3-pints. 0 
Per dozen } 
4-pints. 
Per gallon 3 
Per lb. 0 0 
5 °/, ad val. 
Per Ib. 
001 
0 0 8 
0 0 
00 4 
Per ewt. 060 
Per gallon 0 0 6 
Each 02 0 
Per gallon 015 O 


Per gallon 0 3 O 


20 °/, ad val. 
Per ewt. 0 
Per lb. 0 


” 0 


D 
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Rates of Duty now 


Articles. leviable. 


; £s. d. 
“Timber, sawn, not otherwise enumerated, 3 inch or over - | Perl00sup.ft.0 1 6 
Timber, sawn, under 3 in. - 026 
Do., boards, planed, of every deseription, including 
tongued and grooved - 05 0 


Do., in short lengths, suitable for making cnaes, not 


exceeding 2 cubic ft. in measurement - Each case 0 0 1g 
Tobacco, viz., cigars and cignrettes - | Perlb 07 0 
Do., manufactured - - - 0 3 «0 
Do., snuff - - - - - “ae 0 6 0 
Do., unmanufactured - - - - 8 0 
Turpentine - Per gallon 010 
Twine, of all kinds, ond other not 

otherwise enumerated Per Ib. 001 
Tools of every description, whether for manufacturing 

purposes or otherwise = - - - ~ 5 °/, ad val. 
Umbrella ribs - - - - - 5 °/, ad val, 
Do. sticks - - 5 [ ad val. 
Varnish and polish, not otherwise enumerated - - | Pérgallon 0 1 6 

‘ Watches and clocks - - - - ° 20 °/,, ad. val. 

Whiting - - - - - - | Per - 009 
Windmills ~ - - 5 °/, ad val. 

j Wines in wood - - - - - | Per gallon 060 
Do. in bottle - - - 08 0 
Do., sparkling - - 010 0 
Woolpacks - - - - | Each 00 4 
Works of art, viz., paintings in oil, water colours, and 

marble statuary - 10 °/, ad val. 


All goods not enumerated in table of duties and tables of 
exemptions to pay duty at the rate of 15 per cent. 
upon the value of same. 

All goods subject to duty at per hundred pounds, or per 
hundredweight, or per ton, to pay duty on net weight, 
and on fractional parts of a quarter of a hundred 
pounds as if twenty-five pounds, or of a quarter of a 
hundredweight, as if twenty-eight pounds, and so in 
proportion. 

No allowance in weight or measure to be made for 
exempt articles used in packing goods subject to duty. 

Goods sent to other places with the sanction of proper 
officer of Customs for repairs or renovation to pay on 
return 15 per cent. on cost of such repairs or renova- 
tion, except on free g 


The following is a list of exemptions :— 


church or chapel; bluestone ; board 
mill, straw, paste; board, uncut card, 
boiler plates, steel or iron; bones; 
bookbinding cloth and leather, books, 


Animals, living, except sheep, cattle, 
horses, and pigs, not otherwise enu- 
merated; antimony, in ingots ; 
atlases. 


Bags, boxes, casks, and cases, empty, printed ; 


bottles for spirits, mait 


on proof to collector that they have 
been used in export of Tasmanian 
produce. Bags, viz., gunny, bran, 
ore, flour and corn sacks; ballast, 
Baltic deals, 3-in. and 4-in. ; banners, 
specially imported by and for the use 
of friendly societies; bass, unmanu- 


factured ; bells, specially imported for _ 


liquor, vinegar, and wine, being not 
less than reputed half pints, and not 
more than imperial quarts, bottles for 
fruit preserving, not exceeding two 
quarts, bottles for aérated water from 
5 ozs. upwards; bristles, unmanu- 
factured ; brass, sheet and rolled, not 
perforated; bright steel, tinned, mat- 


| 
| 
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trass wire; bulbs; bullion; bagging, 
jute, specially imported for making 
ore bags. 

Carbolic powder ; cane; chalk ; charts ; 
clay, fire, lumps, unmanufactured ; 
clay pipe, unmanufactured; clocks 
specially imported for churches or 
chapels ; cocoa fibre; cocoa-nut and 
black oil, unrefined ; coin of the realm; 
coir yarn; coir, unmanufactured ; 
copperas; corks and cork, unmanu- 
factured; cotton, raw ; waste wick and 
candle; cabinet-makers’ and uphol- 
sterers’ materia‘, viz., French polish, 
sofa and chair springs, chair webbing, 
hair-cloth, castors. 

Dyewoods ‘and dyestuffs for manu- 
facturing purposes only ; diving 
dresses, including boots and helmets. 


Fish fresh ; flax, unmanufactured; . 


flocks, cotton and woollen. 

Galvanised iron in plain sheeting; gems 
uncut and unmounted; gold, in bar, 
sheet, or dust; granite in rough 
blocks ; ; grtindery for boot-making, 
viz., tingles, rivets, boot-web, elastic 
pegs, bridge- water dressing, burnishing 
ink, lasting tacks, flat headed wire 
nails used by bootmakers only, heels 
polishing and bottom balls, copper 
toes, bristles, specially prepared wax 
pitch, shoe nails, shoe tips, and plates, 
screws for tips, wood and iron lasts, 
dextrine boot spikes, cutbills, boot 
button eyelets, button-hole beads, 
socking cloth and paper, scouring 
stones, wood heels. 

Hair, unmanufactured ; haircloth for 
hop kilns ; harmoniums specially 
imported for churches or chapels ; 
harvest yarn, rope yarn, binding wire; 
hatters’ materials, viz., hat buckles, 
hat lining, silk plush, felt hoods, 
shellac, galloons, calicoes, shale 
boards for hat boxes, hatter’s ribbons 
when cut into lengths not exceeding 
34 inches before importation, to be 
used for fabrication of goods in 
colony ; hemp and jute unmanu- 
factured; hides and skins, raw and 
unmanufactured. 

Ice; ingots, sheets, rod, bars or plates 
of copper, brass, bronze, or zine ; ink, 
printing; iron rod, bar hoop, sheet, 
plate, pig, angle and T and tinned, 
the same not being perforated. 

Ivory, unmanufactured ; ivory, black. 

Kapock ; kerosene slush ;_ kreosote, 
crude. 

Lampblack ; lead, pig, or scrap ; leather, 
viz., Mecrocco, Levant, glove, kid, 
patent calf, goat Levant, coloured 
roan, ealf kid, mock kid, glacé kid, 
enamelled hide for buggy tops and 
dash leather ; lime, carbolate ; lime, 
chloride; logwood. 

Magazines, reviews, pamphlets; maps; 
manures ; marble in rough block ; 


memorial windows for churches and 
chapels; millstones, molasses, raw, 
rendered unfit for human _ con- 
sumption ; moulding sand; muntz 
metal; music, printed or manuscript ; 
myrobalans. 


Nails, of yellow metal, muntz, or copper; 


newspapers, 


Oakum and junk; oil cake; oil from 


whale fisheries ; oil palm, unrefined ; 
oil, refuse, shale; oil, cod, and sod, 
for tanning purposes ; ores of all 
kinds of metals. 


Paintings and engravings for public 


institutions ; paper for fruit wrapping 
not exceeding 10 inches by 10 inches ; ; 
paraffin and mineral wax ; passengers’ 
baggage and cabin furniture, arriving 
in the colony within six months before 
or after the owner thereof, also 
household furnituro and effects, 
except musical instruments and plate, 
arriving before or after the owner 
thereof, the same having been in the 
owner’s use for a period of not less 
than six months before the removal 
to Tasmania, such furniture and 
effects not being for sale; personal 
effects, the property of ‘a deceased 
relative formerly resident of Tas- 
mania: proof to be supported by 
declaration if required; phosphorus ; 
pipes, iron, not being made of gal- 
vanised iron plain sheeting, and not 
otherwise enumerated ; pitch; post 
office packages, otherwise liable to a 
duty of not more than one shilling; 
potash and pearlash; plants, trees, 
and shrubs, not otherwise enumerated; 
pottery materials, viz., litharge, china 
clay, Cornish stone, felspar, man- 
ganese, and oxide of cobalt; printing 
presses; printing materials; produce 
of Tasmania, all goods. 

Rabbit traps, phosphorisers, or any 
machine used for destroying rabbits ; 
rabit-proof wire netting being 2 ft. 
6 ins. to 4 ft. wide, 1 to 1§ ins. mesh, 
and No. 17 or 18 guage, rattans, resin. 
rope, cordage, and wire rope. 


Saddlers’ ironmongery, not plated, 


exclusively used in manufacture of 
saddlery, saddlers’ materials—chaise, 
cart, gig, buggy, and riding-saddle 
trees ; hogskins saddle, nails, dees, 
and staples, patent winker leather, 
collar check, brace girths, and roller 
webs, salt rock; salt ; manure, 
rendered unfit for other use ; scale; 
boards ; seeds, garden, shellac, silver 
in bar, ingot, or sheet; soda ash, soda 
caustic, soda silicate, solder and solder- 
ing fluid ; specimens in natural history, 
botany, mineralogy, stearine; steel, 
rod, bar, hoop, sheet, plate, pig angle 
and T., and tinned, the same not being 
perforated ; stock imported exclusively 
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for stud purposes; stone, in rough Whalebone, whalefins from whale fish- 
block ; suet, tallow, and grease ; sumac. eries, whaling implements and gear ; 
Tannin and tannin extracts; tar; terra wool unmanufactured ; works of art for 
japonica ; timber in log; tin unmanu- public institutions. 
factured, tin plates unmanufactured; All goods for use of Her Majesty’s 
tin-foil ; twine for reapers and binders. Government. 
Valonia ; veneer wood ; vegetable black. 
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XV.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


SHIPMASTERS AND THE BoarD OF TRADE “ NOTICES TO 
MARINERS.” 


Mr. F. Bernal, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Havre, 
forwards a report by the British Vice-Consul at Dieppe, for the 
year 1892, in the course of which he alludes to the fact that 
British shipmasters, when engaging crews, continue to give the 
preference to Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Finns, and Germans 
over Englishmen, on account of their greater sobriety, civility, 
contentment with scale of provisions, and general good conduct. 
Captains also, he finds, appreciate more than ever, and ask for, the 
most recent copies of the publication issued monthly by the Board 
of Trade, entitled “ Notices to Mariners” for foreign going ships, 
containing information from all parts of the world relating to 
lights, buoys, foghorns, rocks, reefs, or to any newly discovered 
danger to navigation, and of the intended establishment, alterations, 
or removal of any sea mark. 


British Norway. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 17th April, upon the 
subject of complaints caused by a rumour that a British company 
is about to place steamers on the Sogne Fjord in Norway, says as 
follows :— 

“The Morgendlad states that rumours are current at Bergen to 
the effect that a British company intends to place, during the 
coming tourist season, two fast passenger steamers between 
Bergen and Leerdalséren in the Sogne Fjord, in competition with 
local steamers maintained at great expense during that season. 

“The chief point of complaint, however, is the alleged intention 
of running those British steamers under Norwegian colours, and 
the Morgenblad calls upon the Government to be more careful 
than it has hitherto been in permitting a factitious transfer of 
foreign vessels to the Norwegian flag. 

‘Such cases have not been infrequent in respect of vessels in 
reality owned by British subjects, and it may be as well to make 
it known that such transfers will probably be narrowly scrutinised 
in future by the Norwegian authorities.” 


ExTENSION OF NorweGiAN Fisn TrADE wiTH GERMANY. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th April, states that 
it is reported in the public journals that an attempt to establish a 
new trade, namely, the export of frozen haddock to Germany, in 
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a steamer specially fitted with refrigerating arrangements, has 
been successful, and that the fish have been favourably mentioned 
in the Bérsen Halle. 

The fear of the merchants who have. embarked on this enter- 
prise and spent a considerable amount of money on it now is, 
that the threatened competition of other merchants in Bergen will, 
if established, spoil the trade. 


Tue Loroten Cop FISHERIES. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 30th April, forwards a 
translation of an account published by the Morgeublad of the cod 
fisheries of the Lofoten Islands this year. 

From this account itappears that the yield has been 27 million 
cod, of a total value of about 333,0002, or better than the result 
of a middling good year. The average catch betweea 1883 and 
1892 was a little over 23} million fish, valued at about 330,0001, 
{n the preceding period a few more million cod were taken, and 
their average value was estimated at about 55,500/. more than in 
the last decennial period, which includes three of the very worst 
fishing seasons. 

The fish were fat and rich in liver, When the fishing com- 
menced 280 to 350 livers made up a hectolitre (2°75 bushels), but 
by the middle of March more than 400, and in the middle of 
April 430 to 520 livers went to a hectolitre. During the last 
three years the products of the cod fisheries have been as 
follows :— 


— Liver. Roe. Medicinal Oil. 
Hectolitres. Hectolitres. Hectolitres, 
1891 22,692 19,635 18,199 
1892 23,000 17,400 8,100 
1893 31,500 31,100 18,600 


Prices were relatively even throughout the season. They 
began with 17s. 9d. to 18s. 1ld. per 100 fish, and 8s. 11d., 10s, 
to 13s. 3d. per hectolitre for liver. In March the prices for fish 
went up at some stations to 24s. 5d., while at others they ruled at 
20s, to 22s. 3d.; the prices for liver having also gone up to 10s. 
and 13s. 4d, at the end of that month, the quotations in either 
case fell a couple of kroner, or 2s. 3d. 

The average price of “round cod” (full with liver and roe) is 
returned at 24s. 8d. per 100 fish, against an average of 29s. 1d. 
during the last, decennial period. 

Including the cod fisheries on the outer side of the Lofotens 
and among the Vesteraalen group, the total result is stated at 
35 million fish, against an average of 27% millions during the 
five years immediately preceding. 
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INCREASED Exports OF Swepisu IRON Org. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th April, Mr. 
M. S. Constable, Her Majesty’s Consul at Stockholm, forwards an 
extract from a report by Mr. Westerberg, British Vice-Consul at 
Luiea, in which he states that the Cellivase Mining Company will 
be prepared to ship from 250,000 to 300,000 tons of iron ore 
during the forthcoming summer, nearly doubling the export of 
last season. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LuLeA Harpour. 


‘Mr. Westerberg, British Vice-Consul at Lulea, sends informa- 
tion that the entrance to the port of Lulea will be in a somewhat 
more satisfactory condition this year than it was during the 
shipping season of 1892. The channel, although still difficuit and 
dangerous, will be practicable for vessels drawing 23 ft. of water, 
an increase of 6 ft. over the depth of last year. 


NAVIGATION OF THE SCHELDT. 


A communication dated the 2nd May has been received from 
the Foreign Office enclosing a copy of the new regulations issued 
by the Belgian authorities for the navigation of the estuary of the 
Scheldt. These regulations may be seen on application to the 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 


Burrer ADULTERATION IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


In his report on the navigation, trade, &c., of Havre for the 
year 1892, Mr. F. Bernal, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at that 
port, states :— 

With regard to the long-standing and vexatious question of 
adulteration of the Normandy butter, I can only report again, as 
I did last year, that, like the poor, it is always with us, and there 
appears to be no diminution of the practice, and it is carried on 
in defiance of the laws framed to repress it, and in the face of the 
authorities, who appear to be unable to cope with it ; the practice 
— to be principally confined to the middlemen and small 

ealers. 

The export of Normandy butter to the United Kingdom in the 
year 1889 was estimated at 77,000,000 francs, falling in 1890 to 
70,000,000 fr., though in the year 1891 there was a slight increase 
in the export. South America and the French colonies are always 
open to the trade, the finest and purest Normandy butter being 
reserved for the Paris markets. 2B 

In the year 1889 the export of margarine manufactured in 
France to the English markets was estimated at 3,100,000 fr. 
In 1890-91-92 the export slightly decreased. 

The most important manufactory for margarine in France is at 
Malauney, near Rouen, carried on by Messrs. Pellerin and Co. 
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For scme time past this firm hss been supplied with between 
2,C00 litres and 3,000 litres of the best milk in northern France 
daily from Isigny, in this district. 

About 150 of the farmers convey the milk daily to the station 
at Isigny, from whence it is forwarded by railway to the factory 
at =r for mixing with grease and other oleaginous com- 

unds. 

PeThus the fairest and most thriving dairy district about Bayeux 
and Isigny is being drained of the cream of its produce for the 
purpose of feeding and aiding in the production of margarine, 
that is actually destroying a wholesome trade. 

A recent proposal for the purpose of detecting the presence of 
margarine in pure butter has been made to colour the compound 
with a preparation of the bugloss or ox-tongue plant that produces 
a deep pink colour. (No, 1174, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


SuHipe1nc Bounty LEGISLATION AND OPENINGS FOR 
SHIPBUILDERS IN FRANCE. 


Writing upon the subject of the new legislation affecting 
shipping bounties in France, an article on which appeared on 
pp. 267-72 of the Board of Trade Journal for March, Mr. F. Bernal, 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Havre, in his report for the 
year 1892, states :— 

It remains to be seen what will be the effects of this new law. 
French investors have not hitherto, as a rule, been very fond of 
putting their money in shipping and maritime ventures, but the 
increased premiums now offered may induce more of them to do 
eo. One effect as regards ourselves will be that as svon as the 
French ship-building yards can supply the wants of their country- 
men no more vessels will be purchased from us. Another point 
deserving of consideration is whether the bounty in the interna- 
tional coasting trade of 734 c. per gross, which is calculated to be 
equal to 1 fr. per register ton, will enable French steam colliers to 
become serious competitors to our own vessels. The distance 
from Havre to Cardiffis about 375 miles. A French steam collier 
of 500 tons register, making, say, 40 voyages in the year, would 
thus run 30,000 miles in that period, and would earn in bounties 
on the above calculations 15,000 fr. (600/.). We may, perhaps, 
some day see a French steamer fostered by the bounty, trading 
under the egis of our free trade between Cardiff, or Newcastle and 
London. 

A further paragraph in Mr. Bernal’s report, supplied by the 
British Vice-Consul at Dieppe, in reference to the same subject is 
as follows :-— 

On January 30, 1893, a law which concerns French merchant 
shipping was promulgated, increasing the benefits already accorded 
to shipbuilders, and as, according to articie 6 of the said law, the 
bounty on vessels built out of the country and bought by 
Frenchmen is done away with, French owners now only benefit by 


i 
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building in France. But as there are so few yards, shipbuilders 
will be unable to execute all the orders. I, therefore, think that 
such a business might be started at Dieppe, it being favourably 
situated, and if an enterprising firm were to establish themselves 
here, where land and labour are cheap, a good and profitable 
business might possibly bedone. (No. 1174, Foreign Office Annual 


Series.) 


FACILITIES FOR INCREASING British TRADE WITH AUSTRIA. 


Her Majesty’s Consul at Trieste having found a difficulty in 
placing satisfactorily fhe number of catalogues, prospectuses, trade 
notices, price lists, &c., addressed to Her Majesty’s Consulate from 
England, in ihe hands of merchants, tradesman and others likely 
to be interested in them, and considering that they were seldom, 
if ever asked for, for reference whilst in the consulate, and that 
they were consequently wasted, has recently been in communication 
with the President of the Chamber of Commerce in Trieste, upon 
the subject, with the result that the President has consented to 
their being placed in the public reading room of that institution, 
and he has further kindly undertaken, with the view of benefiting 
trade, from time to time to draw to them the attention of the 
merchants and tradesmen, most likely to make use of them, 
according to the nature of the publications and branches of trade 
they advertise. 

The consul will accordingly be glad to receive any number of 
catalogues to be forwarded to the Chamber of Commerce in the 
above manner, but he strongly advises that they should be printed 
in the Italian or German language, but preferably in Italian for 
Trieste. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO THE HunGAaRiAN Export TRADE. 


Mr. R. Milbanke, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Buda Pesth, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th April, 
transmits an extract from the Hungarian newspaper, Pesther 
Lloyd, on the subject of the “ Hungarian Exporting Association.” 

The extract in question reads as follows :— 

The “ Hungarian Exporting Association ” has been in the habit of 
late years of sending a travelling committee on regular journeys 
to the East, principally to the Indian and China Ports, with a view 
to obtaining new markets for Hungarian industry. The Minister 
of Commerce, who has always viewed the enterprise with favour, 
has now resolved that its objects should be so extended as to profit 
not only the members of the association but all Hungarian 
manufacturers in general. His Excellency has accordingly 
granted the association a larger subvention in order to meet the 
expenses of the fourth journey which is now being undertaken to 
the East, on condition that every Hungarian merchant or exporter 
should be entitled to avail himself of the services of the association’s 
travelling committee. 
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The central office at Pesth is therefore ready to receive patterns 
of any articles of Hungarian industry suitable for export and 
forwards them to the travelling committee, whose duty it is to 
introduce them into India, China, Japan, &c. The orders then 
given to the committee are communicated to the manufacturers 
by the central office. The first commissions have already resulted 
in orders being given on a large scale, and there is therefore every 
reason to hope that considerable transactions will be effected in 
this manner, and that permanent relations will be established. 


CoNcEssions FOR WorktnG PETROLEUM IN RoumaANIA. 

Mr. Percy Sanderson, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Galatz, 
in his report for 1892, states that the Roumanian Ministry of 
Agriculture has given notice that concessions will be granted to 
Roumanians or foreigners for the working of petroleum on State 
lands under the following conditions :— 

Concessions will be granted for a term of 10 years giving the 
right to seek for or work petroleum either by soundings or by 
wells on State lands where such work is not being carried on at 
present. Where an estate is being partially worked in this 
manner a new concession cannot comprise ground within 50 metres 
of that taken up by a former one. The surface comprised in a 
single concession cannot be less than 3 hectares (about 74 acres) 
nor exceed 10 hectares (say 243 acres). The concession only 
refers to petroleum ; all other minerals which may be found are 
the property of the Government and can form the subject of no 
claim.—[No. 1170, Foreign Office, Annual Series.] 


Tue Docks at GALATZ. 


In his report on the trade and commerce of Galatz for the year 
1892, Mr. Percy Sanderson, Her Majesty’s Consul General at 
that port, says that the docks, which were opened under temporary 
regulations in the autumn of 1891, were brought into full working 
in 1892. They were resorted to by a fair proportion of vessels 
in the early part of the year, but great complaints were made on 
an order being issued that all vessels other than passenger and 
mail boats having agencies on the quays must proceed to the docks 
to discharge and load, whether berths at the quay were vacant 
or not. The causes of complaint lay not only in the delay which 
might thus be cansed, and which is in itself a source of expense, 
but also in the fact that the docks as they stand at present are 
not suitable to every class of vessel. The basin is so constructed 
as to have a depth of 5 metres, or 16 feet 5 inches at lowest 
water, which is about the depth which would exist at the same 
time in the shallowest part of the river. I5ut in conseqnence of 
the silt this depth of 5 metres is not always maintained in the 
basin, and even if it were it would not be sufficient to meet the 
wants of a vessel drawing 20 feet of water when fully laden, with 
which draught she can pass out of the river -at Sulina. Such a 
vessel is chartered to take a full and complete cargo, and the course 
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is for her to load down to her water-marks in the first instance, 
then to lighten to the point which will enable her to pass over 
the shoals, and on arriving at Sulina to take the lightened portion 
of her cargo on board again. It is evident that a vessel drawing 
20 feet when fully laden cannot take a full and complete cargo on 
board in a basin with only 164 feet of water, The order above 
alluded to was eventually modified, and it seems probable that 
further changes will be introduced. The docks are the property 
of the Roumanian Government, but the Government themselves do 
not seem over satisfied with their working during the past year, 
and it is hardly surprising that difficulties should be experienced 
at first starting. —[No. 1170, Foreign Office, Annual Series. ] 


LITERARY CENSORSHIP AT TREBIZOND. 


Mr. H. Z. Longworth, Her Majesty’s Consul at Trebizond, 
in his report on the trade and commerce of the Trebizond 
Vilayet for the year 1892, says that all books, pamphlets, and 
papers, even those for Persia, undergo the strictest censorship 
along that coast. Stationery is also examined for writings in 
invisible ink. Such as contain a likeness of the Sultan, disparaging 
remarks on Mohameianism, or political reflection unfavourable to 
Turkey are condemned. In the long list of Greek and Armenian 
prescribed books, there are besides 30 French, four English, 
namely: (1) The Koran; (2) Byron’s works; (3) Handbook on 
Turkey in Asia; and (4) the Pasha of Many Tales.—[No. 1173, 
Foreign Office, Annual Series. | 


Tae Kaitprna MINEs. 


The following notes on the working of the Kaiping mines are 
extracted from a report prepared by Mr. E. C. Wilton, attached 
to Her Majesty’s Consulate at Foochow, dated the 27th 
January :— 

The name Kaiping mines is somewhat misleading, as the actual 
coal mines lie two or three miles from Kaiping and to the east of 
two small hills called T’ang shan. These hills are isolated and 
distinct from any range of hills. 

The mines are owned and controlled by a Chinese company 
which also owns gold and silver mines in Manchuria. The head 
of the European staff is the chief engineer of the railway from 
Tientsin to T’ang Shan, and of the railway extension from T’ang 
Shan to Shan Huai Kuan. Although actively engaged on the 
railway he is consulting engineer to the mines and would give the 
benefit of his advice and experience in case of an emergency. 

The direct superintendence of the mine is held by the managing 
engineer who controls the European foremen and all native 
miners, some 1,200 in number, 

The European foremen superintend sections of the mine and 
their monthly pay varies from 177. to 30/.a month. The native 
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miners are paid by piece work, the scale being so arranged that 
an average man can earn 20 centsaday. Some of them earn 
considerably more and one smart fellow receives 30 dollars a 
month. 

Work on Sundays is optional. 

The mine is pierced by two shafts—No. 1 shaft, which is more 
than 600 feet deep; No. 2 shaft which begins at this depth and 
reaches down about 500 feet more, making a total depth of over 
1,100 feet. 

The daily output of coal varies from a thousand to twelve 
hundred tons (1,000—1,200) and in spite of this amount there is 
no lack of coal, one of the seams running to a thickness of 
56 ft. These thousand odd tons are all picked out by hand, 
machinery being of little use, as the layers of coal are oblique, not 
horizental. 

‘he price of the best coal at the pit’s mouth is 1 tael and 
30 cents, but after transport by rail the price ranges from 4 taels 
to 7 taels. The cost of a first-class passenger ticket from T’ang 
Shar. to Tientsin (86 miles) is 1 dollar and 30 cents. 

The mine is noted for being very safe as it is so free from gas 
explosions, and in the rare event of an accident, (5 Chinese were 
killed in November 1892), the fault may be ascribed entirely to 
carelessness of the native miners. 

The railway line runs from Tientsin to T’ang Shan, a distance 
of 86 miles, thence to Lanchow, about 30 miles beyond. It is 
proposed to extend the line to Shan Huai Kuan, and the work is 
going on steadily at the present time. 

The company own gold and silver mines in Manchuria, and it 
is proposed to bring down the ore by rail to T’ang Shan where 
it could be smelted. In addition to this the products of the 
surrounding country—wool, furs, vilcake, could be rapidly con- 
veyed to Tientsin. 

Besides the railway and coal mines there are also cement works, 
gasworks, and water works at T’ang Shan. 

The cement works are owned and worked by a Chinese 
company now distinct from the mining and railway companies 
which are also distinct from one another. The works are under 
the superintendence of a European manager, under whom the 
cement of late years has improved so much in quality that some 
experts consider it equal to Portland cement. This cement is 
largely used in the works of repair of the banks of the Yellow 
River. 

The principal street, the European houses and offices are all 
lighted by gas made on the grounds of the mining works. 

The waterworks were laid down by the Coal Mining Company 
as a compensation for their draining the watersprings of the 
neighbourhood. 

The system is simple and comparatively inexpensive. 

River water is pumped into filters and thence passed a 
pipes into the village. Since the introduction of these waterworks 
cases of fever and dysentery have become rare. 


i 
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It is contemplated by the Coal Mining Company to open iron 
mines in the neighbourhood, and to connect them with T’ang Shan 
by a branchline of railway, thereby enabling the iron ore to be 
transported to T’ang Shan where it could be smelted. 

Should this idea be carried out there can be no doubt that 
T’ang Shan will develop into a mpst important station and increase 
enormously in size both as regards the European and the native 
communities, 

There seems at present to be no fear of the Imperial Government 
throwing obstacles in the way of this northern enterprise, as 
Imperial countenance has at length after. repeated rebuffs been 
iven to the permanent establishment of a railway from T’ang 
han to Tientsin and to its extension as far as Shan Huai Kuan. 


Proposep MancuurIaAN RAILWay. 


Mr. N. R. O’Conor, Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking, in 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 26th January, transmits 
copy of a despatch which he had received from Mr. B. Brenan, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Tientsin, enclosing a sketch map showing 
the line of the projected Manchurian railway as far as it has been 
accurately surveyed. It is stated that the section between Kuan 
Cheng-tzu and Kuin has not yet been definitely settled. The 
authorities have not yet decided whether a circuitous route 
avoiding mountains or a more direct line with tunnels shall be 
adopted. 

The sketch map in question may be seen on application at the 
Railway Department, Board of Trade, S.W. 


PiLoTaGe REGULATIONS AT SAIGON. 


Mr. C. F. Tremlett, Her Majesty’s Consul at Saigon, in a report 
dated the Ist April, forwards a copy of the new pilotage 
regulations adopted for tiat port. These regulations may be seen 
on application to the Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 


RaILtwAy 1n Ecypt. 


Lord Cromer, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at 
Cairo, in a recent despatch to the Foreign Office, encloses the 
following statement of the new railway lines and extensions which 
the Egyptian Government, in concert with the Commissioners of 
the Debt, have decided to undertake :— 

I. Extension of line (broad gauge), Girgeh to Keneh, 
109 kilometres, £369,345. 

II. Bridge across Nile at Deszouk, £1°76,125. 

III: New line, Kafr Zayat to Kalline, 28 kilometres, 
£E92,751. 
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IV. New line, Menouf to Ashmoun, 21 kilometres, £E56,249. 

V. New line, Demanhur to Mellaha, 58 kilometres, £E86,018. 

VI. New line, Medinet-el-Fayoum to Garrak, 33 kilometres, 
£E63,497. 

Vil. New line, Bilcar to Kafr Sheikh (BirariS, 45 kilometres, 
£E135,953. 

VIII. New line, from No. V. branch to Hosh Issa, 11 kilo- 
metres, £E18,542. 

1X. Alteration to Workshops, &c. £50,000. 

Total kilometres, 305 ; £E948,481. 

Funds for the above will be found as follows :— 

To be furnished by the Railway Administration from its own 
resources, £E 258,481. 

To be advanced by the Caisse de la Dette, £E690,000. 

Total, £E948,481. 

The work will be completed in four -years from the date of 
actual commencement, 7.e., by the end of 1897. It will be so 
carried out that, by the end of each year, during the progress of 
the work those portions of the line actually completed will be 
opened immediately for traffic, without waiting until the whole 
extension be ready. 

The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for the 22nd April states 
that in Lower Egypt the object which the authorities have in 
view is to facilitate the export of cottons in the autumn ; the chief 
line from Cairo to Alexandria is absolutely blocked at harvest- 
time ; it has, therefore, become necessary either to double the 
present routes, or to establish a line parallel with the principal line ; 
it is the second of these alternatives which has appeared likely 
to be the most practical and the most profitable to agriculture. 
Branches will be built in different directions, in order to relieve 
the main line from Cairo to Alexandria, and to allow the trains 
conveying the bales of cotton to converge from different producing 
centres at Damanhour, a place situated near Alexandria. A 
second line will be built from Damanhour to Alexandria, parallel 
with the line at present existing. 


TRADE OF LorENzO MARQUES. 


The following particulars of the trade of Lorenzo Marques are 
extracted from the annual report for the year 1892 of Mr. E. W. 
S. de la Cour, Her Majesty’s Consul at that town :-— 

The trade in the Consular district of Lorenzo Marques during 
the year 1892 has been most unsatisfactory, and the supply of 
goods, except perhaps in a few specialities, has been beyond the 
requirements of the country, so that without an extraordinary 
demand arising, a continuance of depression may be expected. 

In addition to the fact that there has been a small demand 
for merchandise, the foundations of business have never been 
secure, for as soon as the most favourable influences were with- 
drawn from this city the real mercantile importance of the port 
was found to be minute. 
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Only as far back as 1883 this city was a small village, with a 
few houses carefully protected from native attacks by a high stone 
wall surrounding the town. ' 

There were only a few white people living in the town at that 
time. A ship came once a month with supplies, and took away 
the little produce of hides and rubber which had been collected 
during the month. There was no enterprise and no trade. 
Nothing ever happene’ here, and people simply lived on in the 
hopes of sume day going back to their homes. Although only 
300 miles north of Durban, a busy and enterprising town, this 
place was as vapid as it could possibly be, and every one was 
satisfied. 

In the year 1883 preparations were made for constructing a 
railway from this port to the Transvaal trade centres, with the 
consequence that the town was awakened with a start. The 
stone wall which had so long protected the slumbers of the 
inhabitants was thought to be unnecessary and was pulled down. 
Houses were built rapidly, streets were laid out, and enormous 
works of all kinds were contemplated, and in the minds of those 
who had witnessed the former quiesence of the town the mistake 
arose, perhaps naturally, that Lorenzo Marques was to become in 
a very short time a huge trade centre. 

From 1883 until the middle of last year this city grew, and 
during that time many merchants established themselves here. 
Last year the trade began to disappear, and all during this year 
there has been absolute stagnation. 

It is now, perhaps, being appreciated that there is not, and 
never has been, the slightest trade at this port of a genuine 
nature. 

The business heretofore done was spurious, caused by money 
being spent in the construction of the railway, and by the 
expenditures of the Government in necessary improvements. 
Now that the railway has been built a certain distance, and the 
cost of maintenance nominai, and now that the Government have 
completed most of the works in contemplation, the real trade of 
the city is exactly the same, or perhaps even less than it was 
before the old stone wali of 1883 was pulled down. The only 
difference between then and now is that at present there are 
more business houses established, and as each house has had on 
hand a large stock of goods, the only way in which a general 
crisis has been avoided has been by drastic measures of retrench- 

. ment, 

During the last three months of the year the Netherlands 
Railway Company issued a few contracts for the further construc- 
tion of the road, and trade in the city improved slightly in such 
goods as were necessary for the construction of the line and the 
maintenance of the contractors. 

The reason why there is no real trade at this port lies in a fact 
that the surrounding country is perfectly undeveloped, and that 
throughout the district there are no enterprises to be supported. 
Unless facilities are offered for opening up the rich agricultural 
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districts which exist here, the only future this city can possibly 
expect is that, after the completion of the railways in the 
Transvaal, it may become the supply station for Barberton, 
Pretoria, and Johannesburg, though under such conditions it is 
difficult to believe that the many merchants established here will 
find sufficient employment to substantiate their present capacities. 

The total value of the trade at the port of Lorenzo Marques 
in 1892 was 396,532/. (imports, 345,8521., and exports, 50,6801), 
as compared with 498,428/. (imports, 497,5331, and exports, 
8951) in 1892. There was thus a total decrease of 101,896/., 
made up of a decrease of 151,681/. in the imports, and an increase 
of 49,7852. in the exports.— (No. 1153, Foreign Office Annual 
Series.) 


Bank Rerorms IN BRAZIL. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th February, 
Mr. G. Greville, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Rio de 
Janeiro, encloses the following translation of a communication 
addressed by the Minister of Finance on the 9th February to the 
President of the recently established “ Banco da Republica do 
Brazil” :— 

““ By article 18 of the Decree of the 17th December of last 
year the Government undertook to redeem the amount of 


100,000 contos of reis ty means of the gold and _ bonds 


deposited in the treasury by the banks of issue, the said re- 
demption to begin from the date of the inauguration of the 
‘Banco da Republica do Brazil.’ It being expedient to redeem 
50,000 contos of reis as soon a3 possible, I herewith transmit to 
you 21,348 bonds bearing 4 per cent. interest in gold, and 7,066 
bearing 5 per cent. interest payable in paper in order that the said 
bank may redeem with the proceeds of the said bonds on behalf 
of the Treasury an equivalent amount of paper currency. 

“ The redemption will be effected at the rate of 10,000 contos 
of reis per month, the Banco da Republica do Brazil to apply to 
the Treasury for the amount necessary to allow of the redemption 
of the said amount of 50,000 contos of reis. 

“ The Bank shall present a monthly account to the Treasury of 
the proceeds of the sale of the bonds, the paper which has heen 
redeemed being sent to the “ Caira de Amortizacao” (sinking 
fund department) to be burnt in accordance with the terms of the law. 

“In the event of the bonds not being easily placed, the 
redemption of the paper currency will be effected with the gold 
deposited by the banks which become the property of the State 
according to the Decree of the 17th of December, the rate of 
exchange of the day being taken as a basis for this operation.” 

In a later despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 18th March, 
Mr. Greville encloses copy of a Decree together with a French 
version of the same, authorising the Banco da Republica do Brazil 
to issue 100,000 contos in bonus to bearer at 4 per cent. interest 
for aiding trade and industry. 


4 . 
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This Decree gives effect to article 9 of the Bank Reform Decree 
of December 17th, 1892. 

The bonus will vary in value from 200 contos of reis to 1,000 
contos of reiseach; and will be issued in series of 20,600 contos of 
reis. After the issue of the first series no subsequent series can 
be issued until the bank presents to the Government a report 
giving an account of the contracts made, the proposais of the 
borrowers, the valuation of the property mortgaged, a list of the 
collaterals deposited and the amount lent in each instance. The 
interest paid to the bank will not exceed 7 per cent. per annum in 
half-yearly instalments, except in default of prompt payment, in 
which case the rate of interest may be increased 3 per cent. The 
bank may issue the bonus directly to borrowers, or may sell them 
and lend the borrowers money. Borrowers may pay interest and 
pirncipal in loans at their par values. 


THE Sarippine TRADE OF Rio GRANDE DO Sor. 


With reference to the notice published on p. 83 of the Board 
of Trade Journal tor January, to the effect that a monthly line of 
German cargo steamers had begun trading to the port of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Mr. W. R. Hearn, Her Majesty’s Consul at that 
place, in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 3rd March, 
states that another German company, the “ Hamburg Sudameri- 
kanische Dampschiffahrts Gesellschaft,” are likewise running a 
steamer in competition once a month, and Messrs. Lamport 
and Holt intend likewise to send out from Liverpool a monthly 
direct steamer, in addition to their regular line to Rio de Janeiro, 
until the enemy is forced to beat a retreat. 


BRAZILIAN SHIPPING FORMALITIES. 


Mr. G. Greville, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 3rd March, 
states that before a vessel leaves a Brazilian port for another, or even 
for a foreign port,she must obtain a clearance paper (Passe de correio) 
from the Post Office, and in case of infraction by the captain 
of any postal regulation, the agents or consignees of the vessel 
are held responsible. In the case of a vessel recently leaving Rio 
for another Brazilian port, a fine of 11. was imposed, but on the 
representation of Mr. Greville it was eventually remitted. 


OPENINGS FOR EMIGRANTS IN THE ARGENTINE ReEPUBLIC.* 


With regard to the prospects for emigrants in the Argentine 
Republic, Mr. R. Bridgett, Her Majesty’s Consul at Buenos 


* See also “ Undeveloped Land in the Argentine Republic,” on p- 598. 
76447, E 
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Ayres, in a’ report to the Foreign Office, dated the 30th January, 
forwards a report in the province of Santa Fé prepared by Mr. 
H. Mallet, British Vice-Consul at Rosario, in which the following 
statements occur :— 

Several millions of gold dollars (British capital) are invested 
in vast acres of virgin lands in various parts of this province, 
belonging to companies that were floated in London during the 
boom days. A great part of these lands, although immensely 
fertile and well adapted to agriculture, are lying wasted, giving 
little or no return for the money invested. It would seem to me 
that some of these lands might be put to good use and made 
profitable to the shareholders by organising a scheme to colonise 
them, bringing out with this object a suitable class of British 
emigrants. A scheme such as I suggest would not only increase 
the value of the lands but advance the interests of the country by 
encouraging a good class of immigration. There is no reason 
why British colonies should not answer and be as successful as 
those of other nationalities, such as the Swiss, German, Belgian, 
Dutch, and Italian. The climate is healthy and the soil ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and I have been told by men who have had 
farming experience in Australia and New Zealand that this 
country offers many advantages over both those countries. With 
good administration and careful selection of the people imported 
not ‘only do I anticipate a financial success but a new field for 
some of our home overgrown population would be opeued. 

British subjects who may intend coming to this province of 
Santa Fé should bear in mind that this is distinctly an agri- 
cultural district ; there is little or no demand for labour in the 
cities. For those who have experience of agriculture there is no 
difficulty in obtaining employment in the colonies; they must, 
however, come prepared te have a rough time of it at first, until 
they have gained some knowledge of the language and customs 


~ and are able to set up for themselyes. No families should attempt 


to emigrate on their own account unless they have a small 
capital, from 500/. to 1,000/. to start on. It. would be wise for 
new comers to work for a time with the older farmers having ex- 
perience. of the country before branching out on their own 
account. Cattle and sheep farming are very. profitable, but 
require a larger capital than grain growing. Butter and cheese 
making is of late receiving some attention, and should be profit- 
able.. There is always a good market for produce; the colonist 
can always count on selling his crops at a good price on his farm 
Wheat, maize, linseed, lucerne, pea-nuts, and potatoes are the 
rae products; wine and alcohol in the interior provinces of 
endoza and San Juan, and sugar in Tucuman. 

The Emigrants’ Information Office in London is in a position 
to supply all such information as will be useful to intending 
emigrants, and it will be wise for those who think of coming to 
this country to carefully peruse their hand-book before deciding. 
—[No. 1161, Foreign Office Annual Series.] 
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XVI—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


Tur SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS oF HYGIENE AND 
DEMOGRAPHY. 


A complete set of the transactions of the Seventh International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography held in London, August 
10th—17th, 1891, has been received at the Board of Trade. 
These transactions are published in 13 volumes. The first 
nine volumes contain the proceedings of the several sections 
of Division I. of the Congress, as follows:—Vol. L, the opening 
meeting of the Congress. Proceedings of Section I.—Preventive 
Medicine. Vol. II., Section I—Bacteriology. Vol. [II., Section 
III.—The Relations of the Diseases of Animals to those of Man. 
Vol. IV., Section IV.—Infancy, Childhood, and School Life. 
Vol. V. Section V.—Chemistry and Physics in relation to Hygiene. 
Vol. VI., Section VI.—Architecture in relation to Hygiene. 
Vol. VII., Section VII.—Engineering in relation to Hygiene. 
Vol. VIII., Section VIII.—Naval and Military Hygiene. Vol. 1X., 
Section [X.—State Hygiene. Vol. X., Division 1I.—Demography. 
Vol. XI.—Indian Hygiene and Demography. Vol. XII.— 
Municipal Hygiene and Demography. Vol. XIII.—Miscellanea, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge University extension authorities have already 
announced as part of the programme of their summer meeting to 
be held in Cambridge next autumn, five courses of practical work 
in science in the University laboratories and museums, the subjects 
va being chemistry, electricity, botany, physiology, and 

ogy. 
ye eee the date of the summer meeting, July,29th to 
August 26th, is too early for many teachers in elementary 
schools, whose holidays fall during harvest time, arrangements 
have also been made for two courses in agricultural chemistry, 
specially adapted to meet the requirements of teachers sent with 
scholarships by their respective county councils. Each course 
will extend from August 25th to September 12th, inclusive, and 
will thus include 16 working days, on each of which several 
hours’ work in the University laboratory will be provided. One 
course—conducted by Mr. Fenton, one of the University 
demonstrators—is intended for students who have done little or 
no laboratory work, but have acquired a knowledge of theoretical 
chemistry, and will be similar to the course given last year and 
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attended by about 120 county council scholars. The other course 
conducted by a Mr. R. H. Adie, one of the Cambridge extension 
lecturers, will be more advanced in character, and will be adapted 
to students who went through last year’s course with credit, or 
have done similar work elsewhere. 

Accommodation for 120 students can be provided at these two 


courses, 


Russtan WoOoLLEN TRADE. 


The French Consul at Odessa, in a report to his Government, 
dated the 13th April, says that a very active branch of trade in 
Russia is the production of wool. Unfortunately the difficulty 
experienced in the rearing of sheep in 1891 has resulted in a 
decided diminution in their numbers in the majority of the southern 
centres. 

In addition to the famine in 1892 there was on the one side 
the cattle-plague, and on the other the insufficiency of fo:lder in 
the military territory of the Don. This diminution in the rearing 
of sheep, brought about by the extended cultivation of cereals, 
and, further, the development in the export of these animals 
abroad have resulted in restricting the production of the wool for 
the requirements of local spinning and to almost entirely stop the 
export. 

Dallsips countries in 1892 did not make many appreciable 
purchases of the Russian product, a few insignificant sales by 
Austria and England have been noted. Before even the 
shearing was over home buyers invaded the markets and paid 
such high prices that the foreigners were not in a position to 
compete with them. Towards the end of the month of July, 
when the supplies for the spinning mill were completed, a 
«complete stagnation was produced in the market. The stocks 
were then still so iarge that it might have been erroneously 
thought that the native industry couid not make use of the whole 
of the production. The very low prices of wool abroad would 
not permit of its export in large quantity, only the low rates of 
exchange gave rise to a few unimportant sales. Large stocks 
were gradually formed at Odessa, and at Rostov on the Don, 
and the market continued very inactive. 

In the month of October, however, the spinning mills whose 
sales had been considerable required new stocks ; there then arose 
a strong demand on the part especially of the Polish manufactories 
encumbered with orders. All the wool available was sold at very 
high prices. Thus the present stocks at Odessa and Rostov, as 
well as at Kharkow, are insignificant. It is open to doubt, 
however, whether the factories have a stock sufficient to last 
until the new shearing. From the purchases made in 1892 it 
would appear that the production of merino wools equals the 
consumption. But the country lacks fine wools, and they must be 
obtained from abroad. 


} 
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As regards the quality of the native product, the wool of 
Caucasia and the Crimea is alone satisfactory; that of the Don 
and Ekaterinoslaw not so good, as regards that of Tauride and 
Kherson it is of medium quality. By reason of the dryness of 
the spring and the climatic conditions of last winter, the wools 
have been sandy, weak, and very dirty ; there was also much to 
be desired in respect to the yield compared with that of 1891. 


Russian Imports or Ligutinc APPARATUS. 


Although the Customs duties make it almost impossible for the 
products of foreign industry to be imported into Russia, that 
country must, however, says the Handels Museum, provide itself 
from outside with petroleum lamps, gaa candelabra, and other 
lighting oar which it does not yet manufacture. An attempt, 
it is true, has been made at Warsaw, to establish lamp and gas 
apparatus factories ; but the articles they produce cannot compete 
with the excellent products of Germany and England to which 
the Russian buyers give the preference, notwithstanding their 
prices increased by the taxes they pay. 


Russtan Rattway REceEtpts. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 20th April states that 
the gross receipts from Russian railways during 1892 were less 
by 0'8 per cent. than those of the year 1891; comparing the 
receipts per verste during the two years it is found that in 1892 
it was less by 1:4 per cent. The following table gives tke result 
of the working during the last five years :— 


Gross Receipts. 
Year. Length of System. 
Total. Per Verste. 
Verstes. Roubles. | Roubles. 
1892 27,814 286,104,618 10,410 
1891 27,361 | 288,257,895 10,557 
1890 27,238 | 277,110,316 10,387 
1889 26,554 276,357,278 10,491 
1888 26,133 279,444,317 10,927 


It should be remembered that in 1888 and 1889 the railways 
were exceptionally situated by reason of the magnificent harvests 
and the large extension then taken by the export trade. If the 
figures of 1891 are greater than those of 1892, it is because the 
export of grain was prohibited during the first half of last year. 
In 1892 only 195,329,000 pouds of cereals were exported, whilst 
in 1891 this figure was 352,583,000 pouds. Taking these con- 
siderations into account, the decrease of 1-4 per cent. only which 
has resulted, proves that the traffic has considerably increased in 
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the interior of the country. The increase in the traffic, and 
therefore in the receipts, was manifested duiing the last quarter, 
at the time when the grain trade is busiest. It should also be 
observed that industry has largely developed and that the import 
trade has also increased (46,331,000 pouds imported in 1892 
against 39,853,000 in 1891). 

The lines which have shown the largest increase are those 
situated near the Sea of Azov and on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea as well as nearly all those situated to the east of a line 
going from Vologda to Sevastopol; on the other hand the lines 
on which receipts have decreased are those around Odessa, 
Nicolaiew, and Libau. 


Russian Customs RevenveE. 


In the course of the year 1892 the total Customs receipt 
collected by the Government’ amounted to 135,061,580 paper 
roubles, or 19°9 per cent. more than estimated in the budget. 
The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 20th April states that for 
the last six years the collection of Customs revenue has given the 
following results :—1887, 109,449,835 paper roubles; 1888, 
128,244,860 paper roubles; 1889, 138,095,193 paper roubles ; 
1890, 142,883,410 paper roubles; 1891, 130,279,830 paper 
roubles ; 1892, 135,061,580 paper roubles. 

It therefore appears that, with the exception of the years 1889 
and 1890, the receipts have been on the increase ; in this respect it 
is to be noted that the new tariff of the Ist June last has not 
exercised an unfavourable influence. 

Compared with 1891, the receipts have increased both on the 
European and Asiatic frontiers, but compared with 1890, it is 
only on the latter that an increase is shown, owing to the growing 
importation of tea ; on the Irkutsk frontier, for this article alone 
7,262,915 roubles were collected in 1892, or 19°3 per cent. more 
than in 1891 (6,080,890 roubles). 

As regards the European frontier, the amounts realised in 1892 


‘and 1891 were as follows in respect of the principal groups of 


merchandise :— 

Articles of food, 27,769,392 metallic roubles in 1892 and 
26,500,111 metallic roubles in 1891; raw materials, 32,100,521 
in 1892 and 29,981,456 in 1891; manufactured articles, 
12,496,145 in 1892 and 14,919,700 in 1891. It is in raw 
materials that the increase has been the greatest, which is 
explained by the fact that the duties levied on the majority of 
these articles have been increased in the new tariff. 

Comiug to details, the chief increases have been in tea, chemical 
products, colours, unmanufactured metals, raw cotton, silk, &c. ; on 
the other hand, decreases have been found in beverages, hides, 
cabinet and joiner’s ware, articles of porcelain, faience and 
glass, worked metals, coal, coke, machinery, &c. 


| 
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Butter PROpUCTION IN FINLAND. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 19th April calls attention 
to a communication addressed by a which contains 
some particulars of one of the chief branches of rural industry in 
Finland and on the crisis with which it is menaced. 

Rural economy in Finland has been at all times distinguished 
‘by a certain exclusiveness, which is partly in keeping with the 
Finnish character, wishing to concentrate all its energy on a 
particular speciality. Under the Swedish rule the population 
produced only cereals, only engaging in other branches of cultiva- 
tion as its personal needs demanded. The wheat was sold in 
Sweden, where the trade enjoyed special conditions, and it is from 
that circumstance that Finland tookthe name of “granary of 
Sweden.” When in the present century, the province of Vibourg 
was annexed to the grand duchy, the inhabitants of that district 
commenced the butter industry.. This is explained by the system 
of agriculture adopted in the greater part of the government of 
Vibourg. The forests are cut down and the trunks burnt on the 
spot. Lands treated in this way give excellent crops for three 
years; after that they are left fallow, which allows the owner 
to let a large number of head of cattle feed there. Tne quantity 
of excellent milk thus obtained naturally induced the inhabitants 
to make butter to be sold in the adjacent localities, 

. The Finnish Government recognising the importance of the 
trade to the country appointed instructors in 1865, whose duty 
consisted in travelling through the districts and teaching the peasants 
the best ways of preparing butter. 

Further, special sums were allotted for the organisation of 
‘model: farms and for the purchase from abroad, of the best breeds 
of cattle. Up to 1860 Finland exported about 2,000,000 kilo- 
grammes of butter. In 1885 the export of this product amounted 
in value to 8,500,000 marcs. The majority of the owners 
commenced to depend for their profits not so much on their 
crops as on their dairy produce, and in 1889 these profits 
represented a sum of 16,824,700 mares, or one-sixth of the general 
export of Finland for that year. The greater part of the Finnish 
butter being sent to England, a company was formed, which 
maintains direct communications between Hangé and Hull. 

Just as the large proprietors applied themselves to this industry 
the small farmers followed their example, which has brought about 
over-production, threatening in the very near future to provoke 
a serious crisis, Ireland, Germany, France, America, and the 
Russian Baltic provinces having profited by the progress made in 
the method of making butter are increasing the production and 
reducing to some extent the exportation of the Grand Duchy. 

According to the information of the correspondent, serious 
‘thoughts are being entertained of restricting this production and 
substituting for it that of cheeses, which have this advantage over 
butter, that they improve by keeping and can be readily shipped 
at any season. 
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DECLINE OF THE TIMBER TRADE IN FINLAND. 


The Russian Journal de St. Pétersbourg for 9th April states that 
the timber trade in Finland is at present passing through an 
alarming crisis :— 

“The exportation of timber in 1885 amounted to as much as 
37 millions of marks, and rose in 1889 to nearly 49 millions, 
representing 45 per cent. of the total export of the Grand Duchy 
that year. But since then this industry has suffered a notable 
depression, and in 1890 the exportation did not exceed 36°3 
millions of marks. 

“This reduction is explained, not by the exhaustion of the 
forests of Finland, but by the fact that steamers are gradually 
taking the place of sailing vessels, and, being built of iron, 
diminish the quantity of building timber used for merchant 
vessels. England used to consume alone one-third of all the 
timber exported from Finland. France continues, it is true, to 
obtain her timber from the Grand Duchy, but the trade suffers 
from the circumstance that a heavy duty is paid on foreign timber 
entering France. In short, the conditions of Europe in this 
respect are such as very seriously to threaten the prosperity of 
Finland. 

“Tn order, if not to prevent the disastrous effects of this crisis, 
at least to diminish them, the proprietors of saw-works have met 
at Helsingfors to discuss what measures should be adopted. As 
Sweden finds herself, ia this respect, in the same situation as 
Finland, the merchants of the two countries have come to an 
understanding, and less wood is to be felled in future. 

« Notwithstanding the precarious condition of this industry, how- 


ever, only one bankruptcy has as yet taken place, and it is hoped 


that the present year may see some improvement in business.” 


PrRoTEcTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY IN HOLLAND. 


By a note of the Ist of April, the Consulate-General of 
Holland, in Switzerland, has given notice to the Federal Council 
of the adhesion of that State to protocols 5 and 3 of the Madrid 
Conference of the International Union for the protection of 
industrial property, that is to say :-— 

(a.) Arrangement with regard to the international registration 
of manufacturers marks or trade-marks of the 14th of April 1891 ; 
(b), protocol concerning the endowment of the international 
bureau of the 15th of April 1891. The States which form part 
of this union are at present Belgium, Brazil, Spain, the United 


_States of America, France, Great Britain, Guatemalz, Italy, 


Norway, Holland, Portugal, St. Domingo (the Dominican Re- 
public), Servia, Sweden, Switzerland, and Tunis. 


| 
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ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1894. 


A circular has been issued by the Executive Committee of the 
International Exhibition to be held at Antwerp in 1894, stating 
that it will be opened on the 5th May in that year, and will keep 
open for at least six months. The Committee, however, reserves 
to itself the right of extending the time until the 12th November, 
inclusive. 

The exhibition will comprise all industrial, scientific, and artistic 
products; it will embrace, in a word, all branches of human 
activity. The programme includes 66 groups, which are further 
sub-divided into classes. 

While the exhibition lasts, the Royal Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Fine Arts will organise an exhibition of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving, in which the artists of every country 
will be invited to exhibit. 

The Executive Committee has also proposed a maritime 
exhibition, a colonial exhibition, and an African exhibition. 

Special meetings, congresses, conferences, displays, &c., &c., 
will be held in order tu secure for visitors as many attractions as 
possible. 

The exhibition will be established in the new town, in proximity 
to the Scheldt and the new naval buildings ; it will be connected 
with the Southern Railway, and will have an area of about 75 
acres. 


FrENcH OsTREICULTURE, 


M. Georges Michel, writing in the Economiste Frangais under 
date of the 7th April last, says that the latest statistics relating 
to the fisheries, which refer, however, only to the year 1890, show 
that the consumption of oysters reached 822,998,000 in number ; 
of this number 85,352,000 were tished, and 737,646,000 were 
taken in the breeding-parks; besides these oysters consumed, 
346,842,000 were exported, and 183,499,000 were sent away to 
be improved and fattened. Recapitulating the number of indi- 
vidual oysters consumed, fattened, &c., the total amounts to 
1,407,370,000, realising to France a sum of 530,000/. These 
figures show a considerable advance on those for earlier years. 
For instance, taking the years 1879 and 1889, we find that the 
consumption of oysters was only 157,579,968 in the first instance, 
and 263,788,000 in the second. 

At present ostreiculture has attained such an importance in 
France that it finds occupation for a population of upwards of 
300,000 persons. The oyster-parks conceded on the public 
maritime lands extend over a surface of nearly 32,110 acres; they 
are rented by 18,000 holders, wives and children of holders, and 
by 29,000, who are not entered as holders. In private properties, 
4,790 acres are set aside for ostreiculture. 
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By the side of the old oyster stations of Cancale, Courseulles, 
and Marenne, which are of ancient date, and have made the 
French oyster famous, new stations have been created. Arcachon, 
the most important of all, where the natural beds comprise 494 
acres worked and 37,689 acres workable, exporting more than 
270,000,000 oysters. Auray, Vannes, Tréguier, the creek of 
Trieux, the island of Oléron, Lorient, Les Sables d’Olonne, the 
creek of Belon, the pool of Osségor, and the bay of Bourganeuf 
may also be mentioned. The most appreciated oysters are those 
of Les Saibles d’Olonne, Belon, and Lorient, whence great 
quantities are exported into Belgium, and frequently come back 
as “Ostend oysters” after a stay which never exceeds 24 hours. 


Tue ConsumpeTION OF Street Raits FRANCE, 


According to the Bulletin du Ministére des Travaux Publics 
the quantities of steel rails received in the works, on account of 
the principal French railway companies during the year 1892, 
were as follows :— 

Northern railway, 22,628 tons ; Western railway, 18,138 tons ; 
Eastern railway, 18,309 tons; Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean rail- 
way, 32,300; Orleans railway, 42,000; Midi railway, 17,737 
tons; State, 12,728. Total, 163,840 tons. 

The following summary statement of the total quantities of 
rails received annually in the works by the French railways may 
be considered as representing approximately the consumption 
of rails in France during the under-mentioned years :—1869, 
183,628 tons; 1875, 217,546 tons; 1880, 208,553 tons; 1883, 
341,334 tons; 1884, 284,031 tons; 1885, 249,416 tons; 1886, 
170,595 tons; 1887, 108,898 tons; 1888, 93,868 tons; 1889, 
58,046 tons; 1890, 66,844 tons; 1891, 112,857 tons; and 1892, 
163,840 tons. 


DECLINE IN THE FRENCH FoREIGN TRADE. 


The French Ministry of Finance has just published the state- 
ment of the foreign trade of France for the first quarter of the 
year 1893. The general results show, says the Monde Economique 
of the 22nd April, the disastrous results which the application of 
the new French tariffs has brought about in the trade with 
foreign countries. 

The imports, which in the first quarter of 1892 reached the 
sum of 56,947,000/., were reduced in 1893 to 39,882,000, a 
decrease of 17,065,000. Articles of food figure in this large 
diminution for nearly 10,000,0002, by reason of the large 

urchuses of cereals which it was necessary to make last year, 
Cat there still remains a difference of 7,000,000/., which is chiefly 
in regard to raw materials required for industry (3,600,000/.) and 
also manufactured articles. 
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The following statement shows the particulars of the import 
and export trade :— 
_. Imports.—Articles of food, 9,872,000/. in 1893, against 
19,639,000/. in 1892; raw materials, 24,491,000/, in 1893, against 
28,242,000/. in 1892; manufactured articles, 5,519,000/. in 1893, 
against 9,066,000/. in 1892. Total, 39,882,000/. in 1893, against 
56,947,000/. in 1892. 

Exports.—Articles of food, 5,985,0001, against 7,287,000/. in 
1892; raw materials, 8,397,0002 against 8,571,000/.; manu- 
factured articles, 17,269,000/, against 15,265,000/ ; postal 
packets, 745,0001, against 515,000/. Total, 32,396,000/. in 1893 
against 31,638,000/. in 1892. 


Tre Paris GENERAL OMNIBUS COMPANY. 


The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for the 23rd April 
publishes the following particulars of the General Omnibus 
Company of Paris, as shown in the report presented to the 
meeting of shareholders 

The number of horses for the omnibuses, tramways, and 
different purposes, was on the 3lst December 1891, 13,867, 
representing a capital of 562,000/., and during the year 1892 this 
number had increased to 14,599, valued at 584,000. 

At the end of 1891 the company possessed 1,643 vehicles of 
all kinds, of a value of 342,000/, forming with the 25 tramways 
built in 1892 at a cost of 4,000, a total of 346,000/., which, 
subject to a slight depreciation, was the value on the 31st 
- December 1892. 

The value of the land and buildings belonging to the company 
was on the 3lst December 1891, 2,465,000/., and during the 
year 1892 a sum of 35,0007. was expended for different buildings, 


P RODUCTION IN ITaty. 


It appears from a recent report by the French Consul at 
Palermo that the production of olive-oil in Italy in the year 
1891-92 amounted to 2,739,554 hectolitres (hectolitre = 22 
Imperial gallons) as compared with 3,086,119 hectolitres in the 
preceding year, that is, a dimimution of 348,565 hectolitres. 
Notwithstanding this diminution the yield for last year is 
considered a very fair one. 

The olive-tree is cultivated in 3,124 communes, out of a total 
of 8,253 communes. It does not exist in Piedmont, and is very 
little found in Lombardy, Veretia, and Emilia, the prevalence 
of the north-west winds rendering the atmosphere too cold for its 
cultivation in these districts, 

The province of Porto-Maurizio is one which in proportion to 
its area, possesses the greatest number of olive-trees and after 
this province come Lecce, Reggio di Calabria, and Chieti. The 
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provinces in which the yield of the olive-tree has been greatest 
in proportion to the area cultivated are those of Sicily, and in 
particular of Catania, Girgenti, and Syracuse. The largest 
absolute production, that is to say not taking into account the 
proportion of the trees to the area, was found for the year 
1891-92 in the provinces of Lecce, Bari, Reggio di Calabria, 
Catania, Rome, and Messina, and the smallest in Bologna, 
Bergame, Vicenze, Como, and Padua. 

The average yield of oil per hectare (hectare = 2°47 acres) was 
2°66 hectolitres, or a diminution of 0°39 hectolitres as compared 
with the preceding year. The average yield per hectare, how- 
ever, is very variable, as it is affected not only by conditions of 
locality of soil and quality of the olives which ere cultivated, but 
also by the methods of cultivation. 

The quantity of fruit dried or salted is estimated at 40,000 
quintals. 


Economic ConpitTion OF BULGARIA. 

Since 1886 the total value of the. exports from Bulgaria has 
risen from 50 to 71 millions of francs, and the exports from 64 to 
81 millions. 

The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce says that the increase in 
importation during recent years is explained by the fact that 
the Government have given constant orders abroad; arms and 
ammunition are represented by about 3 millions of francs, and 
locomotives and railway rolling stock at 1 million. Among the 
imports the first place must be given to the following articles :— 
alcohol, sugar, cattle, tissues, glass, porcelain, hardware, colours, 


-articles of wearing apparel, and haberdashery. 


In this trade Austria figures to the extent of 40 per cent., and 
England 19 per cent. 

Bulgaria is principally an agricultural country, and 66 per cent 
of the population live by this industry. As regards other 
industries considerable progress is being made, and this may 
account for the increase of population, which has greatly been 
observed in the largest towns of Bulgaria. For example, the 
population of Sofia has increased by 48 per cent., the population 
of Shumla has increased also by 43 per ceut., while at Bourgas the 
increase has amounted to as much as 135 per cent. 

Under the Turkish rule industrial enterprises of every description 
were much neylected, while at the present time Bulgaria has a 
large number of manufactories of carriages, porcelain, and of 
tissues, as is shown by a comparison of the years 1888 and 1891, 
for while in the former year there were only 13 factories in the 
whole of the country, in the latter year this number had increased 
to 27. The number cf workpeople employed in the chief and 
minor industries amounts to 125,510, and this number does not 
include workmen or small manufacturers working at home, these 
being estimated to amount to about 10,000. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE SERVIAN WINE TRADE. 

The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 13th April quotes 
the statement of a contemporary to the effect that in view of the 
breaking off of commercial relations between France and Switzerland 
‘a favourable opportunity had arrived of introducing Servian wines 
into Switzerland, where they might replace French wines. This 
statement has elicited a reply which declares that Servia is not at 
present in a position to export a large quantity of wine, and that 
the incessant ravages of the phylloxera only permit of a produc- 
tion slightly superior to the needs of consumption. 

The exportation of Servian wines of good quality commenced 
a dozen years ago, and the Nisch market has already assumed 
some importance; the larger part of the wines exported do not 
however represent good table wines, but especially wines adapted 
for blending. These kinds of wines continue to be exported 
from Servia, without their production being increased, and the 
other wines of the country no more than suffice for the needs of 
home consumptivn, while wines are now imported from Macedonia 
and even Italy. It would be more convenient to import and 
resell wines from Macedonia, or better still, grapes from that 
country, which could be pressed in Servia, and the heavy taxes 
imposed on wine making in Turkey would then be avoided. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 'THE EvROPEAN COMMISSION OF 
THE DANUBE. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the financial statement of the European 
Commission of the Danube for the year 1892, prepared in accord- 
ance with the final clause of Article 16 of the Public Act relating 
to the navigation of the mouths of the Danube, dated November 2, 
1865. 

According to this statement the total receipts in 1892 were 
135,2571., and the total expenditure 89,4021., leaving a balance of 
45,8551 The different items of expenditure were :—Administra- 
tion, 31,124/.; works department and ordinary works, 15,8222. ; 


sundry and incidental expenses, 4,395/.; special expenditure for — 


1892, 28,267/.; material, &c., 9,7927. 


PRODUCTION ANP EXPORTATION OF ANATOLIAN SILK. 


The following particulars of silk production in Anatolia in the 
1892-93 season are taken from the Journal de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Constantinople for the 15th April last :— 
The production of the different silk-growing localities of 
Anatolia was approximately as follows :— 
. Broussa and environs, 950,000 kilogrammes of cocoons ; Bazar- 
Keny and Ghemlek, 440,000 kilos.: Ismidt and environs, 720,000 
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kilos. ; Biledjik and environs, 310,000 kilos.; Panderina, Erdek, 
&c., 109,000 kilos. Total, 2,529,000 kilos. 
_ Of the exports 60 per cent. of raw silk went to France, 3 per 
cent. to Italy, 5 per cent. to England, 5 per cent. to Switzerland, 
Austria, and Germany, 4 per cent to America, and 15 per cent. 
ani me cocoons (5 per cent. to Marseilles, and 10 per cent. to 
y)- 
The remainder was taken by the traders, spinners, and breeders. 


Tue CHINESE TRADE IN ANILINE CoLouRs. 


According to the Journal des Mines for the 20th April, the 
importation of aniline colours into China is increasing every 
ear. The colour most in demand is scarlet, which is used for 
yeing paper and cotton. Yellow is little used, it is the imperial 
colour, and it is only employed in the imperial workshops. For 
this article great attention should be paid to the labels and descrip- 
tion under which it is introduced and brought under the notice of 
Chinese purchasers. Shanghai is still the centre for the importa- 
tion of colours; this trade is in the hands of German houses, 
although all the products introduced are not of German origin ; 
they also come from England, Belgium and France. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONDITION OF JAPAN. 


A correspondent of the Economiste Frangais writing from 
Tokio on the 10th March gives the following particulars of the 
industrial and economic condition of Japan. 

The quantity of iron manufactured from the mines of Kamaishi, 
Senin-tetsousan, Akaya, and Hokaido is estimated to amount 
to about 7,000,000 tons annually, and the various experiments 
which, of late, have been frequently made with the iron of these 


mines by the military and naval authorities of Osaka and Yokoska 


have shown the superiority of their quality, and the annual 
roduction is sufficiently large to warrant the erection of a 
dies. It is therefore almost certain that a few years hence 
large new Government works will be erected. 
he imports of foreign spirits, which, in 1890 reached 7,360 
kokou, (koukou is equivalent to about 40 gallons), amounted to 
more than 15,541 kokou in 1891. They were imported in the 
first half of 1892 to the extent of more than 7,432 kokou. It is 
asserted that all these spirits are intended for the manufacture of 
inferior wine. 
The deficit of 15 per cent. in'the Italian crop of 1892, the, 
prospect of the increased demand from America on the occasion 
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of the approaching Chicago Exhibition and finally the fall in 
eastern exchanges have contributed towards the enhancement of 
the prices of Japanese silks during the first half of the 1892 
season. It may be said that iast season was one of the best for 
the home spinners. ‘ 

The trade in haboulayé, a tissue of native production which is 
exported in order to be made into handkerchiefs is largely on the 
increase. Up to 1887 the export of this tissue assumed only 
insignificant proportions, or rather more than 15,000 yen for the 
whole year. But since then it has steadily increased, so that in 
1891 it had reached the sum of 1,500,000 yen, and the market 
which was limited at first to France, England, and America, is 
developing at the present time in almost all foreign countries. 
The following is a statement of the exports of these haboulayé for 
the last six years (1887 to 1892) :— 


1887, 1,206 pieces valued at 15,723 yen; 1888, 5,431 pieces 
valued at 95,975 yen; 1889, 14,674 pieces valued at 250,743 yen; 
1890, 42,842 pieces valued at 811,538 yen; 1891, 83,617 pieces 
valued at 1,445,639 yen; 1892, (first 11 months) 213,980 pieces 
valued at 3,574,006 yen. 


Copper is still one of the principal articles of export. In 1891 
there were exported more than 29,000,000 lbs., valued at 
4,909,000 yen. But these figures compared with those of 1890, 
show a diminution of 15 per cent. or of 3,430,000 in pounds and 
0°87 per cent. in value. This decrease has caused some anxiety 
to the mine owners and they attribute it to the effect of the very 
heavy export duty placed on mineral products. Some of them 
have recently taken steps to urge the Government to suppress the 
Customs duty. The production and exports of copper during the 
six years from 1886 to 1891 inclusive, have been as follows :— 

1886, 16,290,325 Ibs. produced and 15,931,727 lbs. exported ; 
1887, 18,439,613 Ibs. produced and 14,243,116 lbs. exported ; 
1888, 22,290,711 lbs. produced and 16,074,905 lbs, exported ; 
1889, 27,090,181 Ibs. produced and 16,825,192 lbs, exporteds 
1890, 30,192,447 lbs. produced and 32,351,606 lbs. exported: 
1891, 28,875,983 Ibs. exported, 


According to the official census returns, the provinces con- 
tiguous to Kioto have the densest population, and the Yezo 
islands, that is to say, the northern provinces have th: most 
sparse population, 


The following is the population per square league for the whole 
of the empire: Kinai, 5,589: Tokaido, 3,490; Tosando, 1,600; 
Awaji, 5,184; Iki, 4,138; Ohou, 1,035; Hokourikoudo, 2,401 ; 
San-in-do Tsousima, 709; San yo-do, 2,602; Nankaido, 2,301 ; 
Jakaido, 2,199; Lioukiou, 2,581; Hokaido, 48; Sado, Oki, 
1,550 ; Ogasa-Wara, 232. The average is 1,632 inhabitants per 
square league. 
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RarLway CONSTRUCTION IN PorTUGUESE East AFRICA. 


The Portuguese official journal has published the decree 
authorising the Government to concede for 99 years to two 
Portuguese engineers a railway starting from Quilimane on the 
left bank of the River Chiré, with a branch which will connect 
Mopeia with Mutacataca, on the left bank of the Zambesi. 

The Government undertakes not to concede any other com- 

ting railway: in the district of Quilimane and to the north of the 

mbesi, within an extent of 100 kilometres on each side of the 
line. 

The Government cedes to the concessionaires the lands to be 
occapied by the line, as well as the lands within a zone of 
2,000 metres on each side of the route; and, further, 100,000 
hectares of lands in the district of Quilimane for agricultural or 
mining operations. The concessionaires also receive a variable 
percentage on the transit duty of 3 per cent. established by the 
Anglo-Portuguese treaty of the 3lst January 1891 on goods 
traversing the district of Quilimane and the working of a State 
domain (praso /a Coroa) to be mutually determined and as far as 


possible along the route of the railway. Finally, the Government 
grants to them exemption from import duty for seven years, for 
all materials and tools, machinery, and fuel necessary for the 
construction and working of the line and its branche:. 

The railway, with a gauge of one metre, must be finished within 
three years from the constitution of the company. The company 
must have its head office at Lisbon, and its regulations will be 
subject to the approval of the Government. 


MINING IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Quoting from the annual report of the Witwatersrand Chamber 
of Mines for 1892, the Natal Mercury for the 8th March states 
that there are 14 separate fields in the Transvaal, extending from 
Malmani in the west to De Kaap in the east, and from Klerksdorp 
in the south to Klein Letaba on the north. The largest area is 
the most northerly, which includes the Klein Letaba and 
Murchison fields. The oldest is the Zoutpansberg, the youngest 
is the Witwatersberg, near Pretoria. 

As regards production, Witwatersrand stands preeminent, with 
a yearly output of 1,210,868 ozs. against a gross return of only 
114,525 ozs. from “other districts,” which range as follows :— 
De Kaap, 63,125; Lydenburg, 24,092; Klein Letaba, 14,693 ; 
Klerksdorp and Potchefstroom, 8,967; Malmani, 2,060; and 
Marabastad, 1,113 ozs. 

It is impossible to forecast what results may flow from the 
outlay of capital and skill in developing these latter areas; but 
shou!d the next half decade prove in their case only half as 
fruitful as the last five years have been, in the case of the Rand, 
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there will be an additional output of six millions of ounces, 
irrespective of that great centre. The Chamber says that the 
Transvaal now ranks third in the list of the gold-producing 
countries of the world—America and Australasia taking the first 
and second places. How steady the progressive activity of 
enterprise has been is best told in the words of the report :— 

“The advance of 481,630 ozs. 10 dwts. on the output of 1891, 
which was marked last year, was due to the general development 
of the industry. The average number of stamps in operation rose 
from 1,465 in 1891 to 1,907 in 1892, and the greater proportion 
of the increased output of the year was obtained from this 
augmentation of milling power. in this movement many com- 
panies took part, some by adding more stamps to those already in 
operation, others by either becoming gold producers for the first 
time, or by pee | ve | work which had been suspended for 
a long period ; but though the mills contributed the larger portion 
of the increase, the proportionate advance in the returns from 
tailings and concentrates was much greater. In 1891 the yield 
of gold from those sources was small; but during the past year 
many companies erected plants for the treatment of tailings and 
concentrates, with the result that a yield of 211,865 ozs. 16 dwte. 
was obtained, against 42,954 ozs. during 1891. These figures 
differ from those in the monthly output returns of the Chamber, 
as in those returns some of the gold won by individuals or 
syndicates working tailings is included in ‘gold received by 
banks.’ With the increase of production of gold there has been a 
concurrent, though not quite equally proportionate, advance in the 
returns yielded to the owners of the mines. The dividends paid 
by gold-mining companies in 1892 amounted to 811,864.” 


Tue CHARCOAL Pic-1rronN INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


_ In a census report recently issued from the Department of the 

Interior at Washington, it is stated that notwithstanding the 
competition incident to the manufacture of steel and the lower- 
priced pig-iron made with anthracite coal and bituminous coal and 
coke, the charcoal pig-iron industry retains its importance, 
especially in the states of Michigan and Wisconsin and other 
localities, where extensive deposits of iron ore and vast tracts of 
woodland, with a total lack of mineral fuel, fuvour the development 
of this industry. 

In 1880 there were 223 charcoal blast furnace establishments 
in the United States, which reported an invested capital of 
27,909,919 dollars. The hands employed numbered 16,900, 
receiving wages during the year amounting to 4,143,551 dols, 
The total cost of materials was 7,403,531 dols., and the total 
value of charcoal pig-iron and other products was 12,575,996 dols. 
The quantity of pig-iron produced was 435,018 tons of 2,000 lbs. 


76447. 
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In 1890 the number of establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of charcoal pig-iron was 119, the total capital. invested being 
20,068,715 dollars. These works employed 3,314 hands, paid 
1,205,061 dols. in wages, and consumed materials, costing 
8,396,130 dols., producing charcoal pig-iron and other manufactures 
valued at 11,985,103 dels. The quantity of pig-iron produced 
was 664,497 tons of 2,000 lbs. 

In making comparisons between the two census periods, it must 
be borne in mind that the figures for 1880 refer not only to the 
charcoal blast furnace industry of the country, but also embrace 
the capital invested, hands employed, and wages paid in the 
mining and other operations conducted in direct connexion with 
these works. Notwithstanding this fact, the cost of the materials 
reported at the Tenth Census was apparently the cost at the 
furnace. To this extent there is a duplication in the cost of 
production, which accounts for the discrepancies that appear in 
the figures for the Tenth Census, and renders true comparison 
impracticable. In compiling the statistics for 1890 special effort , 
was made to exclude as far as possible the data relating to iron- 
ore mining, charcoal burning, and other industries dependent on 
the padioure of pig-iron, this information being covered by 
other branches of census investigation. 

The decrease in total value of product for 1890 is due to the: 
decrease in prices since 1880, the quantity of charcoal pig-iron 
produced increasing from 435,018 net tons in 1880 to 664,497 net 
tons in 1890, an increase of 229,479 net tons, cr 52°75 per 
cent. 


Cannine INDusTRY IN THE UNITED STA'TES. 


The following particulars of the canning industry of the 

United States are extracted from a report by the ‘statistician 
ne to the Department of Agriculture at Washington :— 
» The economic value of the industry can hardly be over 
estimated, With the railroad of parallel growth, and the more 
recently invented refrigerator car, the. preservation of perishable 
products by canning is important as eliminating the factor of 
distance between the place of production and consumption ; 
opening up at once the resources of the most remote parts of the 
country, and the markets not alone of this but of all countries. 
Thus salmon caught in Alaska, beef slaughtered in Chicago, . 
tomatoes canned in Maryland, and corn in Maine, are eatable in- 
London, St. Petersburg, or Hong Kong at any reasonable future 
time. 

Although the annual product of canned tomatoes is almost 
stationary, and notwithstanding the fact that the product of corn 
last year was but little greater than in 1888, the possibilities of 
extension have by no means been exhausted, The output of | 
these two products is little above the needs of home consumption, - 
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and prices have remained firm and remunerative. The markets 
of the world at large are seemingly but little cultivated. South 
and Central America, large consumers of canned goods, get a 
very small per cent. of sock from the United States. Practically 
no advance has been made in the foreign trade in canned 
vegetables in the last quinquennial, while of fish—mostly salmon 
—a decline of 50 per cent. is shown during the same period. 
Meat, on the other hand, is a notable exception, with an increase 
of about 100 per cent. in value exported. 2 

The statistics of the tomato and corn pack are given below, and 
are based upon answers to circulars sent out yearly to commission 
merchants, packers, and others, in all parts of the country, who 
may be interested in these branches of the industry. They can 
be taken as a minimum statement of the yearly product Some 
establishments, generally of small output, and more especially in 
the South, are of necessity not included. 


' Tomato Pack, 1892.—The total product in 1892 was 38,573 cases 
behind that of 189%, but is 187,578 cases above the average for 
‘the last. six years, and 54,014 cases above the average for the 
years 1890-92. 6 


Corn Pack, 1892.—The pack-of corn of 1892 reaches 3,581,079 
cases, 39,605 cases greater than in 1888, the year of largest 
production heretofore, and 641,926 cases larger than the pack 
of 1891. 


Foreign Trade—A statement of the exports of canned products 
covering the last four years is appended. The most remarkable 
fact brought out in the comparison afforded is the falling off in 
the value of beef over a’ million dollars. This is not due to any 
change in prices, but to actual decrease in quantity sent abroad. 
A decided advance in’ the export of canned fruit following the 
good harvests of 1891 is shown. The gain in canned vegetables 
over the export of 1888 is not large. With proper enterprise the 
exports could be increased indefinitely. Of 


— 1889, | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 

Fish: Dols. Dols. Dols. ~ Dols, 
Salmon - -| 3,364,560 | 8,259,844 | 2,096,957 | 1,738,465 
Other - -| 100,023 | 148,599 139,392 146,067 
Beef - - -| 4,875,213 | 6,787,198 | 9,068,906 | 7,876,454 
Fruits - -| 915,341 | 698,321 | 703,880 | 1,558,820 
Vegetables - -| 811,254 | 231,265| 286,321) 873,068 
Total - - | 9,066,391 | 11,119,722 | 12,295,456 | 11,692,874 
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UnitTep States COMPETITION WITH EvuROPEAN TRADE IN 
Latin AMERICAN MarRKETs. 


In the second annual report of the Bureau of the American 
Republics reference is made to the share of the United States 
manufacturers in the Latin American trade. This report states 
as follows :— 

“During the year, by means of circulars forwarded through 
senators and representatives in Congress, the Bureau has obtained 
the names of several thousand manufacturers in the United States 
who desire to introduce their goods into Central and South 
America and the West Indies. These will be furnished with the 
namesoof responsible importing merchants engaged in their several 
lines of trade as soon as the revised commercial directories are 
received from the printer, This is believed to be a practicable and 
economical method of bringing our manufacturers into direct 
communication with the markets they need and seek. 

“ But in this connection it is suggested that a much more 
effective method of reaching those markets is for the manufacturers 
of the United States to send into them commercial travellers who 
can speak the Spanish and Portuguese languages to introduce 
their goods, to make the personal acquaintance of the merchants, 
to establish agencies, to arrange systems of credit, and, what is 
still more important, to study the tastes and requirements of the 
people, which are cssentially different from those of this country. 
‘Since the Government of the United States began the endeavour 
to awaken the interest of its manufacturers in the markets the 
had so long neglected and to secure for them advantages over their 
European rivals, the latter have made extraordinary efforts to 
retain a trade they have spent centuries in cultivating, which must 
be met by similar personal enterprise on the part of our people. 
The many firms and corporations which have undertaken actively 
to introduce their aadaiioms met with remarkable success. They 
have found a general desire on the part of the merchants of the 
southern countries to purchase their goods in the United States. 
They have found, also, that they are able to compete with the 
manufacturers of Europe in almost every line of merchandise both 
in prices and in quality. American ds are universally 
admitted to be superior as to substance, design, and workmanship. 
The fallacy that European manufacturers can undersell those of 
the United States has been exploded long since by actual expe- 
rience, such a statement holding good only in exceptional cases, 
respecting certain limited lines of merchandise which our manu- 
facturers have discarded as unprofitable and which they no lon 

uce. The American working man, with his superior 
intelligence and ingenuity, with the superior labour-saving 
machinery which he has himself invented, can produce more, of a 
better quality, in less time, and with less effort than any other 
working man on the globe, and the value of the results of his 
labour far exceeds the difference in the wages he receives and the 
cost of his living. The consumers of Central and South America 
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and the West Indies recognise and acknowledge the superiority 
of American goods, but it is necessary for our manufacturers to 
place them in their hands and furnish facilities for carrying on the - 
trade equal to those furnished by their competitors across the 
Atlantic.” 


Raitway DEVELOPMENT MEXICco. 


The French Bulletin du Ministére des Travaux Publics states 
that the Mexican railway system has recently been extended 
by the addition of two important sections, which have been 
inaugurated simultaneously: the first is that from Puebla to 
Oaxaca, which places the valley of that name in communication 
both with the capital and the Mexican coast of the Atlantic and 
with the whole railway system of the country; the7second is that 
from Torreon to Durango, which connects the latter mining 
region with the United States on the one side, vid Piedras Negras 
and Eagle Pass, and on the other, vid El Paso del Norte. 

Oaxaca, the capital of the State of that name, the natural 
wealth of which is still, to a large extent, unexplored, is situated, 
by the railway which has recently been opened, 344 miles distant 
from Mexico and 288 miles from Puebla. 

Durango, one of the most important towns of Central Mexico, 
is, by the new railway, 157 miles to the south-west of Torreon, 
which was formerly the terminal station of the Mexican Inter- 
national, and which is situated at its point of imtersection with 
the Mexican Central. The whole line from the American frontier 
of Eagle Pass to Durango, has now a length of 540 miles. 

Another railway of great importance to Mexico, and which is 
in course of construction, is that which traverses the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, connecting both the oceans. It is to be opened in 
the course of the present year. 


Mexican CarRPET TRADE. 


According to the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 13th 
April last, a complete revolution has been effected withia the last 
few years in the carpet trade of Mexico. Formerly the chief 
Mexican merchants only imported European products; it was 
Belgium, France, England, and Germany which supplied the 
market, At the present time Germany supplies cheap imitations 
of the better class articles, and has found a good market. Medium 
and common qualities of wool are made in the country itself. 
The United States also supplies carpets in quantities of some 
considerable importance. 

The demand is much greater for large carpets than for those of 
small dimensions; square and rectangular carpets, capable of 


covering the central portion of large rooms, with striking designs 
and colours, eell readily in Mexica, 
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TraDE OPENINGS IN GUATEMALA, 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce says that’ the list of articles 
* which are calculated to find a ready sale in Guatemala’ is a very 
miscellaneous one. It comprises hardware, tissues, agricultural 
instruments, furniture, boots and shoes, English books, stationery 
of all kinds, agricultural products such as butter, ham, salted and: 
moked meat, &c. 
The town of Guatemala contains 65,000 inhabitants, of 
whom many are rich and inhabit luxurious houses. Coffee is a 
t source of wealth of the country, and money is spent 
vishly. Earthenware and pottery, glassware, porcelain, chromos,. 
engravings, and picture frames are in very considerable demand. 
As regards carpets, Germany and France rule the market, but 
their productions leave much to be desired as regards variety, and 
they leave the field open to competition. It is stated that 
manufacturers of mattresses and bedding would find an opening 
in Guatemala, and the same may be said of basket makers and 
manufacturers of wooden wares. It is very difficult to find clothes. 
well made, and tke same may be said of boots and shoes, while 
manufacturers of oil Jamps and of gold and silver wares would 
find in Guatemala an advantageous market for their wares. 


UNDEVELOPED LAND IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Writing upon the subject of the resources of the Neuquen territory 
the Buenos Ayres Standard for the 21st February states :— 

The Neuquen stretches to the south of Mendoza, taking in the 
Cordillera as far as the legendary Lake Nahuel Huapi. The 
rivers Colorado, Limay, and Neuquen encircle the territory, which 
covers an area of 41,000 square miles, Neuquen presents a 
diversified aspect. It contains huge mountains, fertile valleys,. 
extensive woodlands, and immense grass-covered table-lands. 
Hundreds of streams, fed by the thawing snows of the Andes, 
flow through the territory. Forests of magnificent oaks and tail 

ines cover large tracts. The apple tree grows wild, and from its 
fruit the settlers make a delicious beverage, known as “chicha,” 
and in the plain the wild strawberry abounds. The grass never 
dies out in Neuquen and there is plenty of it for the herds that 
are fattened on it. The soil is very fertile, the yield of. wheat 
being 25-fold. Neuquen is destined to become the grazing- 
ground of the cattle driven over to Chili, for the vine is rapidly 
covering San Juan and Mendoza, and the alfalfa plantations are 
gradually moving southward. 

' The forests of oak, pine and cypress supply excellent timber. 
The:posts made from the Jast-named have been found to hold out 
for a considerable length of time. As yet only a very slight 
effort has been made to turn to account the immense wealth of 
the forests of Neuquen. And yet there is every facility for 
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developing the trade, for the rivers supply a cheap water-carriage 
and all the machinery required may be bought: in Chili, Last 
year the first cargo of wood was sent down. It was floated down 
by the Arroyo ihué to the Rio Agrio, then the Neuquen 
and finally the Rio Negro to Patagones, from which place it was 
shipped with facility to Buenos Ayres. The Neuquen possesses, 
moreover, untold mineral wealth. Coal is seen on the very 
surface of the ground. The coal is used by the settlers, and 
samples sent to Paris were reported on telegraphically as follows :— 
“ Good quality, fit for engine, forge, and gas.” There are samples 
of it in the Mining Department in Buenos Ayres, Then silver, 
copper, and iron ore abound. No lees than four petroleum springs 
have been found. Nitrate, chlorine of sodium, sulphur, alum, 
lime, and marble are found in great abundance. 

The population of the Neuquen is 20,000 to 25,000 souls, 
almost exclusively Chilians. A brisk trade is kept up with Chili, 
as there are a number of easy passes across the Andes. When 
the passes are closed by the snow, the settlers trade with Mendoza: 
and Roca. There is a high road from General Acha to Chas- 
Malal, which is the capital of the Neuquen, but this road has one 
serious drawback. It has a “travesia” of 120 miles, that is, - 
there is no water in that extent. If wells were dug at intervals 
of five leagues, a brisk trade would soon spring up. 

The Rio Limay is a navigable river. Its confluence with the- 
Neuquen torms the Rio Negro. As soon as steamers commence- 
to ply on the Limay, the Neuquen territory will begin to show 
signs of commercial vitality. 

Three years ago several French engineers came to the Neuquen- 
to survey the proposed “ Interoceanic Railway” from the Pampa 
Central to Talecahuano in Chili vid Antuco. Such a line would be - 
the most important undertaking in South America. But the 
enterprise fell through owing to the demands of the concessionaires. - 


ARGENTINE RESOURCES. 


The South American Journal for the 1st April refers to a work 
by Sefior Alois E. Fleiss on the resources of the Argentine - 
Republic and gives the following as the conclusions at which he 
arrives at the end of his work :— 

(1.) That agriculture has made more rapid progress in 
Argentina during the last 10 years than in any other country in 
the world, even including the United States. 

(2.) That the increase of production has not been proportionate - 
to the increased area of land under cultivation, which is attributable 
to the imperfect modes of cultivation in use, owing to the con-- 
servatism and ignorance of the immigrants, who do not readily 
adapt themselves to their new environments, 

43.) That the increase in live stock.has not been extraordinary 
during the past 10 years, The number of sheep has remained. 
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almost stationary, whilst cattle have increased only about 15 to 
18 per cent. But, on the other hand, the quality of the stock has 
greatly improved by crossing with fine bred animals, and the 

animals, 

(4.) The position of the purely agricultural provinces, such as 
Santa Fé, Mendoza, and San Juan, greatly improved in the 
last 10 years, both in public and private wealth. 

(5.) It is most desirable to extend agriculture and cattle farm- 

i breaking u t estates and colonising them. 
The at present un-ler cultivation is only about 
34 ver cent. of that which is fitted for culture of cereals, and that 
occupied by sheep and cattle farming is only one-third of that 
which is suitable for this purpose. 

(7.) That there is no fear of an over production of meat and 
cereals bringing down the prices to an unremunerative level, as 
it is found that population increases faster than the means of 
support. 

(8.) That every effurt should be made to encourage immigration. 
Finally that agriculture and cattle farming are only in their 
infancy in the Argentine Republic. 


InpIAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT. 


Intimations have been recieved from the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Government of India to the effect that the Jharsuguda- 
Sambalpur branch of the _—_ Nagpur Railway, 30°23 miles 
long was opened to public traffic on the 10th March 1893, and 
that the Merta Road, Kuchaman Road section of the Jodhpore- 
Bikanir Railway 71°76 miles long was opened to public traffic on 
the 13th March 1893. 


Tue PunsaB Wueat Crop. 


The following report on the wheat crop of the Punjab for 
1692-93 was issued from the office of the department of Land 
Records and Agriculture at Lahore on the 3rd March last :-— 

The area under wheat now reported is 7,262,000 acres, being © 
749,900 acres or 11°5 per cent. over the area forecasted at the 
end of November 1892. The area now forecasted exceeds the 
wheat area of last harvest by 1,039,000 acres or 16°7 per cent. 
This is due to the showery weather which prevailed throughout 
the province during the month of January, and materially 


improved the prospects of the wheat crop. 
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Most districts now show some advance upon the figures of the 
first forecast. In the Kangra district the present estimate is 
three times as large as that made in November. 

As the same weather has continued throughout February, the 
crops have been still further benefited since the district reports 
were written. Any further rain, however, will now begin to do 
harm in certain tracts, and may cause rust or other blight. 
Sunny weather is now required. The crop is now expected to be 
a 16 anna one, 


SraTistics oF CANADIAN INDUSTRIES. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 13th April supplies the following 
information respecting the cotton and other industries of Canada 
taken from a statement of the Canadian Minister of Finance :— 

Cotton.—Capital invested in cotton industries, 13,208,121 dols. : 
number of hands employed, 8,502; amount of wages paid, 
2,102,603 dols, 


Woollen.—Capital invested in woollen industries, 9 365,158 dols. ; 
number of hands employed, 7,470; amount of wages paid, 
1,941,483 dols. 

Foundries, &c.— Foundries and machinery shops, capital 
invested, 14,396,503 dols.; number of hands employed, 12,604; 
amount of wages paid, 5,122,257 dols. 

Rolling- Mills.—Rolling-mills, capital invested, 1,106,500 dole. ; 
number of hands employed, 831; amount of wages paid, 335,000 
dols.; raw ce | used, 575,000 dols.; value of output, 
1,750,000 dols. 


CANALISATION IN CANADA, 


The Canadian Gazette for the 13th April states that in the 
Railway Committee of the Dominion Parliament on March 23rd, 
the Biil to incorporate the North American Canal Company was 
discussed. It is the biggest scheme of the session, a colossal 
enterprise, in fact, to complete which will cost 150,000,000 dole. 
Power is taken to construct a canal system from Port Colborne, 
on Lake Erie, through Welland and Lincoln counties, to Port 
Dalhousie, on Lake Ontario, vid the Niagara River, in part thence 
by way of Lake Ontario to Dickinson’s Landing, where another 
canal to Cornwall is provided for; also another canal from Lake 
St. Francis to Lake Champlain, with a branch starting in the 
county of Beauharnois and to Lake St. Louis, and another canal 
from Lachine to Montreal Harbour. By the Hudson River the 
naviyation runs to New York city. This entire navigation is to 
be of sufficient dimensions to admit of two of the largest vessels 
drawing 20 feet passing one another in the channel at full speed. 
Mr. Dutton, of Pittsburg, Pu., said that the aim of the promoters 
was to take the traffic of the great interior of the continent, which 
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now found an outlet to the East through Lake Erie.. Controller 
Wood being challenged by Mr. Mulock to declare the Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding this great undertaking, which he compared 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway in magnitude, said the Govern- 
ment had no objection to the scheme. At Mr. Edgar’s suggestion 
a clause was inserted prohibiting the operation of the Lake 
Champlain end of the scheme until the whole navigation was 
complete and operative. The capital stock of the Company was 
fixed at 20,000,000 dols. 

The Bill was read a third time in the House of Commons on 
March 27th. 


Wine Cask MANUFACTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


A colonial authority, who is interested in the wine trade of 
Australia has discovered that the karri tree, or Eucalyptus diver- 
sicolor of Western Australia, is eminently suitable for the 
manufacture of casks; and here the Perth Western Mail sees a 
new and important opening for the employment of one of the most 
valuable indigenous timbers of that colony. There are not many 
varieties of timber which are at present regarded as suitable for 
use in the cooper’s trade, but chief among them is the English oak. 
The supply of this timber is not, however, sufficiently large to 
admit of its being cheaply imported to Australia for the manu- 
facture of casks ; and, although it grows, and grows well there that 
growth is slow, and the demand for wood for coopering in Australia 
could certainly not be met by the supply of locally grown oak. 
There are other timbers used in cask-making, but they too are not 
indigenous. In view, then, of the immense strides that the export 
wine trade of Australia is now making, and the consequent heavy 
demand for casks, it is highly satisfactory to learn, states the 
Western Mail, that the colony of Western Australia possesses a 
timber said to be, in all respects, suitable for the cooper’s trace, and 
wine-maker’s purposes. It might have been feared that the hue 
ef the karri timber, and its slightly astringent qualities, might 
have stood in its way in respect to its suitability and usefulness 
for the purpose referred to, but happily it seems that this is not 
the case. The oak, it must be remembered, possesses a distinctly 
astringent principle, and, in fact, it supplies a useful bark to the 
tanners ; the only apparent superiority it possesses over the karri 
being the absence of a colouring matter which might affect the 
appearance of the wine. But we may hopefully accept the 
favourable estimate formed of the karri timber in connection with 
the wine merchant's business, and Jook forward to the time when 
it will be extensively employed in the other colonies and also in 
the manufacture of casks. The increased and improved production 
of colonial wines will materially tend to decrease the importation 
of wines from Europe, and consequently that of casks; and thus 
we see the probabilities of an important industry growing side by 
side with that which is one of the great hopes of Australia. 
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THE PorpuLaTION OF AUSTRALIA. 


According to the British Australasian for the 6th April 
Mr. Hayter estimated the population of Victoria on December 31, 
1892, at 1,167,329, an increase of 9,651 during the preceding 
12 months. At the end of 1892 the estimated population of 
New South Wales was 1,191,050, the increase during the year 
being 25,750; the estimated population of South . Australia 
(exclusive of the Northern Territory) was 331,721, the increase 
during the year being 10,998; the estimated population of 
Western Australia was 58,674, the increase during the year 
being 5,389 ; the estimated population of Tasmania was 153,144, 
the increase during the year being 525; and the estimated popu- 
lation of New Zealand (exclusive of 41,993 Maories) was 
650,433, the increase during the year being 16,375. No return 
has been received from Queensland. 


Rattway Trarric Earnincs In New South WaALgs. 


In a communication to the Board of Trade, dated the 
18th April, the secretary to the New South Wales Government 
Agency forwards a statement of the railway and tramway revenue 
of New South Wales for the month of January last. 

According to this statement, the earnings of the New South 
Wales railways in January last amounted to 273,789/, as against 
291,520/. for the corresponding month of 1892. The length of 
line now open is 2,314 miles, as compared with 2,182 miles in the 
previous year. 

As regards the tramways of New South Wales, the receipts for 
January amounted to 27,425/., as compared with 28,3102 in 
January 1892. The length of line open at the end of January 
was 49 miles, against 46 miles at the corresponding date in 1892. 
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XVII.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Barnsley A meeting of the Barnsley Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 17th April, when Dr. Halton presided. Among 
the subjects under discussion were the glass blowers’ strike, 
railway rates, and the Clayton West Extension. 


Blackburn. — A quarterly meeting of the Blackburn and 
District Chamber of Commerce was held on the 24th April, 
Mr. Henry Harrison presided. The president desired that the 
attention of those trading with Switzerland should be called to 
the new regulations just issued. One of these appears to be that 
parcels weighing more than 10 Ibs. would require a certificate of 

igin, or they would be liable to detention by the Customs 
setnesttion and would possibly be confiscated. The secretary 
read a copy of a circular which the directors of that chamber had 
sent to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Chamber of Commerce, 
inviting them to join them in a deputation to the Earl of 
Rosebery, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to urge 
upon his Lordship the desirability of forming in the Foreign 
Office a department devoted entirely to the political, consular, 
and commercial relations of this country and our colonies with 
China and the Straits Settlements. A discussion was then raised 
on this subject, but no date was fixed when the deputation will 
wait upon Lord Rosebery. 


Bristol_—The monthly meeting of the council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 26th April, Mr. J. R. 
Bennett occupied the chair at the opening of the meetirg, and 
subsequently Mr. John Weston. 

The President introduced the question of railway rates by 
stating that he considered it advisable that the various trade 
sections of the Chamber should be called together again for the 
purpose of taking action with respect to the offer of the railway 
companies to return to the old rates plus 5 per cent. 

Some members having expressed their views that if the railwa 
companies declined to reduce the rates the matter should be le 
to the Board of Trade to deal with, eventually the suggestion 
of the president was adopted, and the secretary was instructed 
to communicate with the Mansion House Committee on the 
subject. 

Phe President having called attention to the subject of rural 
money order offices it was resolved to memorialise the Post Office 
authorities, suggesting that it would be a great boon to residents 
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in country districts where the post office is not a money order © 
office to be allowed to cash orders. At present the public can 
only purchase orders, and any they may have received must be 
retained until they pay a visit to the city. 

The annual meeting of the members of the Chamber was held 
on the 18th April. 


Glasgow.—The quarterly meeting of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce und Manufacturers was held on the 17th April, 
Mr. David Bannerman, chairman, presiding. The subjects under 
discussion were railway rates and the Home Rule Bill. 


Leeds.—The monthly meeting of the council of the Leeds 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce was held on the 26th April, 
Mr, T, W. Harding (the President) in the chair. 

The secretary stated that a communication had been received 
from the new labour department of the Board of Trade, aski 
the chamber to assist the department by giving information wi 
regard to conditions of labour, strikes, and matters affecting 
labour in the district. 

On the suggestion of the President it was agreed that the 
Chamber should ask what specific information was wanted, and 
express their readiness to meet the department in any way they 
could. 

On the motion of Mr. Zossenheim it was resolved that the 
secretary be instructed to sign and issue certificates of origin, in 
respect of goods exported to Switzerland and such other countries 
as accept such certificates, to members of the Chamber and others, 
on obtaining from them an undertaking as to the correctness of 
the particulars and an indemnity against claims, and to affix the 
stamp of the Chamber thereto; and to charge for his trouble to 
members of the Chamber a fee of 1s. stamp duty in respect of 
each certificate, together with the charge of 2d. to cover the cost 
of printing; and also to charge to non-members double the amount 
of the above fees. 


Leicester—The thirty-third annual meeting of the Leicester 
Chamber of Commerce, was held on the 3rd May, Mr. B. C. 
Wates, the President, occupied the chair. After the election of 
officers Mr. Fenwick’s Merchandise Marks Amendment Act came 
on for discussion. 


Liverpool.—A_ special meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 19th April, Mr. C. M’Arthur presided. 
The Weaver Navigation Bill was under discussion, A deputation 
from the Liverpool Cartowners’ Association waited upon the 
Chamber in reference to the conveyance of dutiable and transit 


8. 

A meeting of the committee of the African trade section of the 
Chamber was held on the 20th April, when Mr. Ellis Edwards, 
chairman, presided, 
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It{was announced that the African Direct Telegraph Company 
‘had, on the return of Sir John Pender, chairman, complied with 
the request of the committee that the directors would receive a 
deputation on the subject of the rates now charged for cabling to 
West Africa, and the laying of a branch cable from Bonny, or in 
connection with the Cameroons cable to Old Calabar. In respect 
to the rates charged by the company it was resolved that before 
waiting on the directors a letter should be’ addressed to Liverpool 
users of the cable, asking ‘whether those doing regular business 
with West Africa would guarantee to pay the company not less 
in the next twelve months than they had done in the past twelve 
months, if the company would agree to a considerable reduction 
in their charges. As regards ‘the establishment of a cable to Old 
Oalabar, it was resolved to recommend that the Oil Rivers Pro- 
tectorate should offer a subsidy of 2,000/. per annum to the 
company for a term of years, It had been ascertained: that a 
land line ‘from Bonny was practicable, and that it would be pro- 
tected by British authorities from native interference. 


The committee confirmed the proceedings of their sub-com- 
mittee of Lagos merchants, who had forwarded to the Colonial 
Secretary a series of recommendations on the subject of the 
amendment of the Folded Woven Goods Ordinance, Lagos, which 
_ game into operation on the Ist February last. It was reported 
that goods had been seized at Lagos and prosecutions begun 
against agents whose principals had acted in ignorance of the 

rovisions of the Ordinance, and it had been represented to the 
Colonial Secretary that the same leniency which was shown 
when the British and Indian Merchandise Marks Acts first came. 
into operation should be shown to those charged with the 
infringement of the Lagos Act. In the matter of the monopoly 
of the supply of silver to Lagos given to the African Bankin 
Corporation, the committee had been informed by the Colonial 
Secretary that their views should be considered when the business 
of the bank was transferred to the new company. A communi- 
¢ation from the Lagos Chamber, approving of the charges made 
for silver, was allowed to lie on the table. 


A meeting’ of the tobacco trade section of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce was'held in the boardroom of the Chamber 
on the 5th May, under the chairmanship of Mr. T. H. Cope. A 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, drafted ‘by the 
Manufacturers Committee of the London Chamber, was considered. 
. The memorial stated:—That your memorialists desire to point 
out that, in order to‘obtain drawback on cigars and manufactured 
tobacco intended for export, it is required by the Act of 1863 
that the percentage of sand and rey mae matter shall not exceed 
22 per cent. exclusive of moisture. That since the passing of the 


Act of 1863 fresh growths of tobacco have come into general use 
in this country, and that am official analysis of six of such growths 
displayed at the Colonial and Indian’ Exhibition of 1886 showed” 
an average result of 24°84 per cent. of sand and inorganic matter. 
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That the Board of Customs, in levying duty upon these growths, 
charge manufacturers upon weight which includes the sand and 
inorganic matter contained in the tobacco. That as a result of: 
the use of these growths (which are now essential to the require- 
ments of the public) drawback has been refused upon cigars which 
have been manufactured strictly in accordance with the law, upon 
the ground that the sand and inorganic matter which they con- 
tained exceeded the stipulated limit of 22 per cent., the consequence’ 
being that the export trade in these articles has for the present 
practically ceased. Your memorialists would therefore respect-’ 
fully request, in view of these considerations, that Her Majesty’s 
Government should consider the necessity for amending the Act, 
of 1863 in such wise as to give the trade the desired relief, and 
provide facilities for the export of cigars and tobacco under. 
conditions which will be satisfactory to the revenue. 


Manchester—-A meeting of the board of directors of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce was held on the 12th April, 
Mr. Samuel Ogden, President, was in the chair. 

_ An invitation having been addressed to the board to appoint a 
representative upon a committee formed by the Association for the. 
Codification of the Law of Nations to settle certain difficulties 
and irregularities in bills of lading, it was resolved that the board,, 
being much impressed by the insuperable difficulties of securing 
uniformity in such documents, does not see its way to senda 
representative to the proposed committee. 

_.The President stated that at the request of the General Forei 
Committee of the board, a letter had been forwarded to the 
Foreign Office asking that negotiations might be opened with 
Spain at the earliest possible opportunity for the conclusion of an 
Anglo-Spanish commercial treaty. In reply Lord Rosebery had 
stated that this course was about to be taken. rf 


A letter having been addressed from the Chamber to the 
President of the Board of Trade asking that a Bill now before 
the House of Commons for extending the requirement of marks 
of origin ¢o all foreign goods imported into the United Kingdom 
should be strenuously opposed by Her Majesty’s Government, a. 
reply was read stating that Mr. Mundella had considered the, 
Bill and intended to oppose it. 

Upon the recommendation of the General Foreign Committee. 
it was agreed that the Postmaster-General should be urged to 
extend ‘the parcel post system already existing with Colombia, 
Costa Rica, and Mexico, to Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala, © 

Other subjects under consideration were: — Proposed con- 
stitution of a permaneut trade and treaties committee, the timber 
trade and fat cs rates, the Rating of Machinery Bill, sittings of 


the High Court in Manchester and Liverpool, Portugal and the 
South American mail service, West African affairs, patent law 
amendment, the Bulgarian Merchandise Marks Act, and the 
Companies Act Amendment Bill. 
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The uarterly meeting of the chamber was held on the 1st May, 
Mr. S, Oeden presiding. ‘The main business of the meeting was 
in connection with the Brussels conference. 


North Staffordshire——A monthly meeting of the North Stafford- 
shire Chamber of Commerce was held. on May 2rd, Mr. T. ©. 
Moore occupied the chair. The subjects under discussion com- 
prised :—Costs in bankruptcy, the stamping of earthenware 
measures, Railway and Canal Traffic Act, and nationalisation of 


Nottingham.—A meeting of the members of the Nottingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 10th April, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. S. Bourne (vice-president). The subjects 
under discussion comprised Swaziland, the Labour Department 
and the meeting of the Associated Chambers. 

A meeting of the council of this chamber was held on the Ist 
May, Mr. § Bourne, presided. The Nottingham High School 
and the chamber of arbitration were matters of debate. 


Oldham.—The monthly meeting of the Council of the Oldham 
Chainber of Commerce was held on the 17th April. Mr. S. R. 
Platt was in the chair. Discussions were raised on the following 
matters:—The pro board of conciliation, local assessors 
under the County Court and Employers’ Liability Acts, Swazi- 
land, certificates of origin, the Labour Department, and English 


consular arrangements. 


Wakefield—A meeting of the council of the Wakefield Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 11th April, Mr. J. Haslegrave 


ding. 

ty ae referred to the dispute in the bottle trade and the 
failure of the Bishop of Wakefield’s efforts to promote arbitration, 
and suggested that perhaps the chamber, in conjunction with 
other chambers, might combine to bring about a settlement. The 
unhappy dispute was having a very decisive effect, not only on 
the bottle trade but upon the trade of the district generally. He 
was credibly informed that large quantities of bottles were a 
imported from Germany. He could not say that as an individ 
chamber they could do much, but if they joined with Barnsley, 
Dewsbury. Castleford, &ec., some arrangement might be made to 
bring about a settlement. The secretary said he would, as desired, 
write to neighbouring chambers and to the Uastleford ‘Tradesmen’s 
Association to see if any means of settlement could be suggested. 


_ Walsall_——The usual meeting of the council of the Walsall 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 24th April, Mr. Scott 
presiding, among the subjecte under consideration were the 
ollowing :—The associated chambers’ meeting, the proposed 
poche | sizes for screws, the railway rates, new bills in Parliament, 


the labour department. 
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XVIIL—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS, 


1. Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom.—Statistical Tables 
and Memorandum relating to the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom, including Return of the Quantity of Fish conveyed 
Inland by Railway from each of the Principal Ports of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during each of the Years from 
1887 to 1892, inclusive (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 160, of Session 1892), 64. Price 54d: 


These tables give the results of the collection of fishery statistics 
for England and Wales during the year 1892, the collection 
itself having been commenced in the spring of 1885. Tables 
are also added giving the results in each year from 1886 to 1892 
as regards England and Wales and Scotland, and from 1888 to 
1892 as regards Ireland, the collection of fishery statistics having 
been commenced in 1888 in the latter country. A great part of 
this information has appeared monthly in each year in the Board 
of Trade Journal, 

It appears from the statistics now given that the quantity of 
fish landed in England and Wales in the year 1892, exclusive of 
shell-fish, amounted to 6,486,000 ewts., or say 324,000 tons, of the 
value of 4,629,000, which, with the addition of shell fish having 
a value of 354,000/., makes a total of 4,983,000. These figures 
show a slight increase over previous years, the values in 1890 and 
1891 having been 4,743,000/. and 4,871,0001. respectively. There 
are also some changes in the places where the fish have been landed, 
and in the importance of the several kinds of fish, which will after- 
wards be noticed. The values and average prices stated in the 
table, it will be understood, are those taken at the time of landing, 
and generally it is believed that they are fairly accurate. 


The following table shows the particulars for 1892, for the whole 
of the United Kingdom :-- 


Value, excluding | Value, including 


Shell-fish. Shell-fish. 
£ & 
: England and Wales - 4,629,000 4,983,000 
Fish landed in Scotland 1,591,000 1,671,000 
Treland 253,600 269,000 
Total - > - 6,473,000 6,922,000 


This, however, only includes a small portion of the, salmon 
taken in England and Wales, for the remainder of which about 
100,000/.* should be added. The salmon of Scotland and Ireland 
are altogether omitted, and the addition on this account for 


Scotland would be about 277,000/, and for Ireland about 
261,000/. 


Estimated. 
76447. 
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The general result for the United Kingdom, according to these 
figures, and allowing for some English salmon not returned and 
for Scotch and Irish salmon, would be :— 


£ £ 
Fish landed, England and Wales - - - - 4,983,000 
Do. do. amount of salmon caught 
and landed in 1892 and not included in the 
above return* - - - 100,000 
5,083,900 
Do. Scotland, excluding salmon - - + 1,671,000 
Do. do. amount of salmon caught and landed 
in 1891* - - - - 277,000 
-—— 1,948,000 
Do. Ireland, excluding salmon’ - - 269,000 
Do. do. amount of salmon caught and landed 
in 1891* - - - - 261,000 
30,000 
Total - - - - - 7,561,000 


2. Emigration and Immigration, Copy of Statistical Tables 
relating to Emigration and Immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom in the Year 1892, and Report to the Board of Trade 
thereon, 138. Price 54d. 

These are the usual tables, together with the report thereon, 
which are issued annually by the Board of Trade, relating to 
emigration and immigration. The present issue gives the details 
for the year 1892, with comparative tables for previous years. In 
the report it is stated that the tables are arranged in two parts. 
Those included in Part I. contain numerical particulars, under 
several heads, of the trans-oceanic movement during the year 
1892 and previous years, of passengers between the United 
Kingdom and places out of Europe (not bordering on the Medi- 
terranean), obtained from returns furnished under the Passengers 
Acts, and are in continuation of the “ Emigration Tables” which 
have now been issued by the Board of Trade for a long series of 
years. In Part II. information is given as to the passenger move- 
ment, in each direction, between this ccuntry and the Continent of 
Europe, and the extent and character of alien immigration into 
the United Kingdom from European countries, subjects first dealt 
with in these Anuual Emigration Papers in the return presented 
for 1889. 

As regards the total gross emigration in the year under review, 
that is to say, the total outward movement of passengers of all 
nationalities from the United Kingdom to places out of Europe, 
there was a diminution of 13,146 in the figures for 1892, com- 

with those for 1891. The 1891 figures, however, were 
18,563 in excess of those of the previous year, so that the outward 
movement in 1892 was still above the level of that of 1890. The 
diminution in British and Irish emigration only is about 8,000, as 
compared with both 1891 and 1890. The figures for the three 
years referred to are given in the following summary table :— 


* Estimated. 


| 
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NuMBER OF EMIGRANTS IN 1890, 1891, AND 1892. 


Total Number British and 
(includin, Irish 
Foreigners). Emigrants. 
1892. - - - - 321,897 210,042 
1891 - - 334,543 218,507 
1890 - - 815,980 218,116 


It is further stated that as to immigration from non-European 
countries in 1892 a restricted movement both among native and 
foreign passengers 1s to be observed. Figures for the last three 
years are given in the following summary table, from which it will 
be seen that the decrease from the numbers of 1891 was propor- 
tionately somewhat greater than that referred to in the case ot 
emigratiou. 


NuMBER OF IMMIGRANTS IN 1890, 1891, AND 1892. 


Total Number British and 

(including Irish 
Foreigners). Immigrants, 

1892 - 148,747 97,780 
1891 - - - - 151,369 103,037 


Comparing these figures with those previously given as to 
emigration, it is seen that for every 100 ocean passengers who left 
the United Kingdom in 1892, 45 arrived in this country, while 
for every 100 persons of British and Irish origin who sailed for 
places out of Europe 47 came back. 


Of the 44,673 foreign immigrants, omitting those whose 
nationality was not described, 41,026 came from the United 
States, while of the British and Irish return-passengers 62,698 
came from that country, 9,310 from British North America, 
10,606 from Australasia, and 6,147 from the Cape and Natal. 
The oak here given for the British Colonies mentioned are 
somewhat in excess of the corresponding numbers for 1891, the 
diminished immigration being that which took place from the 
United States. 

Deducting the number of immigrants from those of emigrants, 
we find the following numerical statement of the balance of 
emigration from the United Kingdom to places out of Europe :— 


a2 
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Excess Or EMIGRANTS IN 1890, 1891, AND 1892. 


Total Number | ‘© British and 
(including Trish 
Foreigners). Passengers. 


Number of Emigrants in 1892 - - - 321,397 210,042 
» Immigrants , - - - 148,747 97,780 
Excess of Emigrants in 1892 - 177,650 112,262 

1891 - 183,174 115,470 

1890 - 160,070 108,646 


Part II., as has been already stated, contains a summary of the 
information obtained as to the passenger movement between this 
country and the continent of Europe, and the extent and 
character of the immigration of foreigners from the continent into 
the United Kingdom. The conclusions whichresult from the 
various data obtained are thus summed up :— 

The total movement of passengers between the United Kingdom 
and the continent of Europe, in common with the trans-oceanic 
passenger movement, showed considerable diminution in 1892 as 
compared with the previous year. 

Looking particularly at the movement of foreign passengers 
into this country from abroad, we observe a _ corresponding 
diminution, and the total number of aliens of all classes who came 
to the United Kingdom last year, and were not known to have 
returned or proceeded elsewhere, would seem from an approxi- 
mately complete enumeration of the passengers outwards and 
inwards to and from all other countries to have been, at the 
outside, from 8,500 to 9,500. 

This estimate is confirmed by an examination of the nationalities: 
of those enumerated in the alien lists, a large proportion of whom, 
even when not holding through tickets to other countries when 
landed at our ports, subsequently emigrate beyond the United 
Kingdom, or return to the Continent. Further, while the total 
number of the immigrants likely to add a ‘‘ destitute alien ” 
element to our population diminished in 1892, the assisted emigra- 

-tion of these persons from this country was kept up to the level of 
1891, still further reducing the influx of such persons for 
permanent residence. 

There is no evidence, it is stated, of an increased settlement of 
Russian and Polish Jews (who in the main constitute the “ desti- 
tute aliens”) in any of our provincial towns, except perhaps. 
Leeds, and the total number of these persons who apparently came 
to this country in 1892, and did not proceed further, would seem 
to have been about 5,000, of whom about. 3,000 came to London. 


3. Board of Agriculture, Agricultural Produce Statistics of 
Great Britain, showing the Estimated Total Produce and Average 
Yield per Acre of the Principal, Crops with Abstract Returns for 
the United Kingdom.. 1892. (C.—-6904.) Price4d. 

“This is an annual statement issued by the Board of Agriculture 
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showing the estimated agricultural produce of Great Britain, with 
abstract tables for the whole of the United Kingdom. 

The return shows that the estimated gross produce and yield 
per acre for the year 1892, as compared with 1891, has been as 


follows :— 
Estimated Total Produce. | Yield per Acre. 
Crops. ate 

1892. | 1891. 1892. | 1891. 
Busbels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 

Wheat - - - - - 60,775,245 74,742,700 26°48 31°30 
Barley - - - - 76,939,135 79,555,089 34°78 34°72 
Oats - - - - 168,181,197 166,472,428 39°82 40°46 
Beans - 7,054,275 10,694,376 | 22°38 | 29°83 
Peas - - - ~ 7 5,028,494 5,777,445 25°85 28-23 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Potatoes 5,683,954 6,090,047 4°45 4°74 
Turnips - - 31,419,153 29,741,587 14°04 | 13°40 
Mangold - 7,427,771 7,558,216 | 17°99 | 18°60 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. 

Hay from clover, sainfoin, &e. - 80,305,423 85,566,162 29°10 31-39 
Hay from permanent pasture - | 150,024,198 167,862,776 | 23°30 | 28°13 
Hops - ~ - 7 - 413,259 436,716 7°35 7°78 


Except in the case of oats and of turnips, the estimated total 
produce of every crop enumerated has, in 1892, fallen below the 
estimate shown for 1891. The most notable features of the 
reduced production of the past year occur in hay, beans, and 
wheat. Adding together both hay cut from rotation grasses, and 
that obtained from permanent pasture, the aggregate available 
production of the United Kingdom in 1892 is estimated at only 
about 11,500,000 tons, while even the bad crop of 1891 exceeded 
12,500,000 tons. Both of these totals are the lowest on record, 
and stand in striking contrast to the crop of 1889, when the 
estimate reached nearly 16,300,000 tons. As the surface reserved 
for hay in 1892 differed but little from that of 1891, it is stated 
that this smaller produce is ascribed to the materially reduced 
yields which characterised the kay crop, especiaily of the southern 
districts. 

4, Agricultural Statistics, Ireland. Tables showing the extent 
in Statute Acres and the Produce of the Crops for the Year 1892 ; 
with observations of the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and of the Sergeants of the Metropolitan Police, who 
acted as superintendents of the Agricultural Statistics, together 
with Tables showing the average yearly extent under the principal 
crops and the average produce thereof in the ten years 1882-91 ; 
also Bee-heeping Statistics for the season 1891. (C.—6778). 
Price 34d. 


This is the annual report of the Registrar-General for Ireland 
which is issued in anticipation of the more detailed report on the 
agricultural statistics of the country. 
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The Registrar states that in comparing the extents under the 
several cereal crops in 1892 with those for 1891, there is a 
decrease of 5,462, cr 6°8 per cent., in the number of acres under 
wheat ; a decrease of 2,788 acres, or 1°6 per cent. in barley; and 
a decrease of 326 acres, or 2°4 per cent., in rye, with an increase 
of 10,848 acres, or 0°9 per cent., in oats, and an increase from 
353 acres to 408 acres in the area under bere. In green crops, 
potatoes decreased 13,307 acres, or 1°8 per cent., and the extent 
under turnips and mangel wurzel respectively was practically the 
same in both years. In other crops. flax decreased by 4,015 
acres, or 5'4 per cent.; meadow on clover, sainfoin, and grasses 
under rotation increased by 28,277 acres, or 4°7 per cent.; and 
meadow on permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation 
increased by 55,004 acres, or 3°8 per cent. Compared with the 
average acreage for the ten years 1882-91, bere increased by 
57 acres, rye by 2,151 acres, turnips by 1,528 acres, mangel 
wurzel by 10,243 acres (or 248 per cent.), and hay by 73,622 
acres, or 3°6 per cent. Wheat shows a decrease of 13,109 acres, 
or 14°8 per cent., in oats there is a decrease of 78,734 acres, or 
6°0 per cent., and in barley a decrease of 2,546 acres. Potatoes 
have decreased by 56,310 acres, or 71 per cent., and flax by 
35,733 acres, or 33°6 per cent. 

The average yield of each of the chief cereal and green crops in 
1892 was below the corresponding rate of produce in 1891, which 
was a good year for almost all crops, but was either equal to or in 
excess of the mean average yield for the ten years 1882-91. 
Thus, the yield per acre for wheat was 15:7 cwts., being 1°6 cwts. 
under the rate for 1891, but 0°9 over the mean yield for the 
ten years 1882-91; for oats 14°7 ewts. against 15°5 cwts. in 1891, 
and an average of 13°7 cwts. for the ten years; for barley 16:4 
cwts., being 2°2 cwts. under the rate of produce for 1891, but 
0°5 ewt. over the average; for rye 12°5 cwts., or 1*1 cwt. under 
the yield for 1891, and 0°3 cwt. over the average ; for potatoes 
3°5 tons, or 0°5 ton under the yield in 1891, but equal to the 
average for the ten years 1882-91; for turnips 13°5 tons against 
145 tons for the year 1891, and an average of 12°5 tons for the 
ten years ; and for mangel wurzel 14°5 tons, being 1°1 tons under 
the rate for 1891, but 1:1 over the average. 

The average yield per statute acre of flax in 1892 was but 
21°1 stones, being 8°4 stones under the rate for 1891, and 7°1 
stones below the mean produce for the 10 years 1882-91, and 
lower than the rate for any of these years except 1887, in which 
the produce per acre was 18°6 stones only. 


5. Royal Commission on Mining Royalties. Fourth Report of 
the Royal Commission appointed to inguire into the subject of 
Mining Royalties, with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. 
(C—6979.) Price 2s. 9d. 


This report, which is dated the 8th of ‘March 1893, contains 
the minutes of evidence printed in extenso, given before the 
Royal Commission on Mining Royalties at the meetings held 
between December 15th, 1891 and December 14th, 1892. In 
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the appendices to the present report are given documents relating to 
the mining laws of Tndia and the Colonies, statistical documents 
relating to foreign countries, together with notes on the mining 
laws of foreign countries as revised by Mr. Oswald Walmesley. 


6. Railway Accidents. Returns of Accidents and Casualties as 
reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway Companies 
in the United Kingdom during the Year ending 31st December 
1892, in pursuance of the Regulation of Railways Act (1872), 
34 & 35 Vict. c. 78; together with Reports of the Inspecting 
Officers of the Railway Department to the Board of Trade upon 
certain accidents which were inquired into. (C.—6944.) Price 
2s.4d, 


This is the usual annual statement issued by the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade. It shows that during the 
year ending the 3lst of December 1892 accidents to trains, 
rolling stock, permanent-way, &c., caused the death of 30 persons, 
and injury to 693, viz.:— 


Total for the 
corresponding Period 
Killed. | Injurei. in 1894.- 


Killed. | Injured. 


Passengers - : - 21 601 5 875 


Servants of companies - 9 92 12 154 
Total - - 30 693 17 1,029 


During the year there were reported 28 collisions between 
passenger trains or parts of passenger trains, by which 11 
passengers and 2 servants were killed, and 226 passengers and 19 
servants were injured ; 43 collisions between passenger trains and 
goods or mineral trains, &c., by which 9 passengers and 1 servant 
were killed, and 193 passengers and 24 servants injured; 13 
collisions between goods trains or parts of goods trains, by which 
1 passenger and 16 servants were myered 35 cases of passenger 
trains or parts of passenger trains leaving the rails, by which 1 
passenger and 4 servants were killed, and 45 passengers and 9 
servants were injured; }1 cases of goods trains leaving the rails, 
by which | servant was killed and 3 were injured ; 8 cases of 
trains or engines travelling in the wrong direction through points, 
by which 45 passengers and 7 servants were injured; 18 cases of 
trains running into stations or sidings at too high a speed, by 
which 85 passengers and 5 servants were injured ; 3 cases of the 
bursting of boilers or tubes, &c. of engines, by which 3 servants 
were injured ; 4 cases of the failure of machinery, springs, &c. of 
engines, by which 2 servants were injured; 257 failures of axles, 
by which 1 passenger was injured; 11 failures of couplings, by 
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which 1 servant was killed, and 2 passengers and 3 servants were 
injured; and 6 other accidents, by which 3 passengers and 1 
servant were injured. 


7. Banking and Railway Statistics, Ireland (December 1892.) 
(C.—6892.) Price 2d. 


This is an annual return prepared under the direction of the 
Registrar-General for Ireland, showing the statistics of deposits 
and cash balances in joint stock banks; deposits in Post Office 
Savings Banks and trustee savings banks ; amount of the Govern- 
ment Funds, India Stocks, and Guaranteed Land Stock; and 
bank note circulation in Ireland, December 1892; also weekly 
traffic receipts of Irish railways for the years 1891-92; and 
railway traffic statistics for each of the 10 years 1882-91. 

The deposits and cash balances in the joint stock banks in 
December 1892, stood at 35,375,000. (exclusive of 1,676,364. 
Government accounts in the Bank of Ireland), as compared with 
34,532,000/. at the same period in the year 1891, being an 
increase of 843,000/, or 2°4 per cent., following an increase of 
1,207,000/., or 3°6 per cent., at the close of 1891, as compared 
with the amount for December 1890, and showing an advance 
of 5,604,000/., or 18°8 per cent., on the amount for December 
1887, since which period there has been a continuous annual 
increase. It is added that the amount under. this heading in 
December last was also in excess of that for December in any 
of the 20 years preceding 1892; it was, in fact, the highest 
amount yet reached. In Table I. (A) the amounts of deposits 
and cash balances are compared by half-years: it shows that 
the customary increase in December as compured with June 
occurred, the increase on this occasion being 810,000/., as compared 
with an increase of 832,000/. for the corresponding period of 1891, 
and an increase of 264,000/. for. December 1890. 

In December 1892 the amount in the Post Office Savings 
Bank in Ireland stood at 4,204,000/.,, as compared with 3,966,000/. 
for the corresponding period of 1891, being an increase of 
238,0001. 

The amount of deposits at the end of each year in trustee 
savings banks was in December 1891 J1,966,000/., and for 
December 1892 1,967,000, being au increase of 1,000/. following 
a decrease of 7,000/. in 1891, and a decrease of 69,000 in 1890. 


8. Trustee Savings Bank. First Annual Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Inspection Committee of Trustee Savings Banks. 
From the date of the Formation of the Committee to the 20th 
November 1892, and Appendices. 40. Price 104d. 


In the present return which is prepared under the direction of 
the Treasury, it is-stated that in compliance with the terms of 
section 3, sub-section 7, of the Savings Banks Act, 1891 
(54 & 55 Vict, c. 21.), and of the 17th clause of the scheme 
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drawn up by the committee appointed under that Act, the 
inspection committee of Trustee Savings Banks now report 
their proceedings to the National Debt Commissioners for the 
period ending 20th November. 1892. The committee was 
appointed prior to the 20th November 1891, but no proceedings 
in relation to savings banks having taken place before that date, 
the present report covers the work of the committee from the 
date of formation. 

It may not be inappropriate, it is stated, to trace briefly the rise 
and progress of the class of institutions which the committee are 
appointed to inspect, and into the affairs of which it is their 
duty to inquire within the scope indicated by tne Act and 
scheme already mentioned. 

Like most of the institutions of this country, Trustee Savings 
Banks are no creation of the law. They made themselves; the 
law has recognised and regulated them. They originated towards 
the end of the 18th century a the efforts of philanthropic 
persons, and were founded with the object of encouraging thrift 
among the poorer classes by affording them an opportunity of 
securing the safe custody of their small savings, and by providing 
for the payment of interest on their deposits. 

The movement extended rapidly, and in 1814 an effort was 
made to found savings banks on a large scale. This class of 
institution then spread throughout the Kingdom, and in the year 
1817, for the first time, formed both in Trelard and England, the 
subject of legislation. Ireland taking precedence of England by 
one day (Acts 57 Geo. III. cc. 105, 130; 11-12 July 1817). It 
is observed that the preamble (first section) of these two 
original Acts is preserved almost unaltered in the preamble and 
second section of the 26 & 27 Vict. c. 87. (the principal Act now 
in force relating to savings banks), thus showing the practica 
continuity of legislation upon the subject. 

Two years later Scotland was brought into the field of savin 
bank legislation by 59 Geo. III. c. 62. (2nd July 1819). Exelud- 
ing the three above-mentioned Acts, 14 Acts relating to savings 
banks were passed before the Act of 1863, 26 & 27 Vict. c. 87., 
which consolidated previous legislation, a clear proof of the 
growing importance of the subject, and there have been five 
subsequent statutes, making 23 in all, in addition to provisions 
contained in Acts for other purposes. Part of the existing law 
is now also embodied in regulations made by the Treasury with 
the consent of the National Debt Commissioners under powers 
contained in the later Acts. A digest, by the secretary to the 
Committee, of the legislation relating to savings banks being given 
in Appendix A, 

At the end of the year 1817, 78 banks in England, Wales, 
and Ireland had taken advantage of the Acts, and the funds 
deposited by their trustees in the banks of England and Ireland 
amounted in the aggregate to 231,028/. 

Since 1819, reckoning by decennial periods, the following 
results appear :— 


| 
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Total amount 
Total (including 
Year ended 20th | Number of | Number of amount | surplus) inves- 
November. | Savings Banks.| Accounts. Devos to ted with the 
positors. | National Debt 
Commissioners. 
1819 359 | Unknown* Unknown* 2,813,023 
1829 476 | 409,714 14,311,192 14,791,495 
1839 541 748,396 22,425,812 22,486,553 
1849 ? 577 | 1,087,354 | 28,537,010 28,699,550 


From 1852 returns relative to savings banks have been 
regularly made pursuant to orders of the House of Commons, and 
the information obtainable in respect of the affairs of savings 
banks since that date is in consequence much more detailed. 

The tables a in Appendix B, to the present report have 
been extracted from the returns prepared under the direction of 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt from 
the accounts rendered to their office by the several savings banks 
in the United Kingdom, and give statistics of savings banks in 
continuation of the decennial periods from 1819, with the addition 
of the figures for the last two years. 

The totals for the United Kingdom for the years 1859, 1869, 
1879, 1889, 1890 and 1891 are as follows :— 


Year No pe 0 No. of Total Amount 
Population. of Interest owing to 
N Banks.| paid to Depositors. 
Depositors. 

1859 (1851) 27,459,475 | 625 | 218 10 | 1,503,916 | 38,919,127 17 6 
1869 (1861) 28,973,443 507; 219 4 1,377,892 | 87,554,556 15 10 
1879 (1871) 31,556,043 449 219 6 1,506,714 | 48,797,805 11 9 
1889 | (1881) 34,972,550 | 346 | 2 9 8 | 1,551,594 | 44,931,551 4 10 
1890 (1881) 384,972,550 324 i ee | 1,535,782 | 43,614,055 11 2 
‘1891 (1891) 37,823,687 303 2-9 8 1,510,282 | 42,858,484 6 8 


ot 
Year Total Amount 
ded tiie Comeaia- Balances in Total Amount of Government 
= the Hands ot of the separate Stock standing 


20th | sioners, excluding Treasurers. Surplus Fund. | to the Credit of 
Nov. the separate 
Surplus Fund. positors, 


£ £ 8. 
1859 | 38,726,676 17 8 317,346 6 
1869 | 37,393,178 17 11 288,025 10 
1879 | 43,639,773 8 5 305,006 7 
1889 | 44,996,418 15 5 308,034 10 
1890 | 48,522,186 17 4; 286,387 12 
1891 | 42,767,731 15 O| 261,105 19 


£ s. d. 
351,298 16 5 _ 
376,611 17 10 —_ 
898,907 17 6 _ 
361,280 13 2 | 1,175,248 0 8 
360,480 3 7 | 1,280,069 3 9 
854,102 6 8 | 1,282,288 5 3 


* No information obtainable, as returns were not obtained from trustees of savings 
banks until the year ended 20th November 1829. 


q 
: | | | 
| 
| | 
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It is observed that the number of savings banks in the United . 
Kingdom reached its maximum in the year 1861, when it was 
646, with a total liability to depositors of 41,546,475. The 
number of banks has, however, continuously diminished since 
then. The amount of deposits, on the other hand, reached its 
maximum on the 20th November 1887, at the figure of 
47,262,2221., besides 943,126 stock. 

The main cause of this decrease lies no doubt in the establish- 
ment of the Post Office Savings Banks, originated in the year 
1861. The effect has been to sweep away the weaker Trustee 
Savings Banks. 

It seems certain, however, that the larger and stronger banks 
are more than able to hold their own. Thus in Glasgow, between 
1861 and 1890, the sums deposited and the number of depositors 
in the Trustee Savings Bank appear to have increased at rates, 
the former more than fivefold, the latter more than ninefold, those 
of the Post Office Savings Banks within the city. 


9. Companies (Winding-up). First Report by the Board of 
Trade under section 29 of the Companies (Windiny-up) Act, 1890 
159. Price 6d. 


- In the present report, which is the first under the Companies 
(Winding-up) Act of 1890, it is stated that the Act came into 
operation on the Ist January 1891, but previous to that date it 
was necessary to prepare the rules and scales of fees and per- 
centages. A code of rules dated the 29th November 1890, was 
prepared by the Lord Chancellor and the Board of Trade, and was 
issued a month before the Act came into operation. A scale of 
fees, dated the 18th December 1890, was also in readiness. 

It has since been necessary to add to and amend the rules first 
issued. The following list hows the subjects dealt with and the 
dates of issue :— 

Rules relating to petitions and orders dated 14th February 
1891 (since incorporated with the rules of 6th April 
1892). 

Rules Sm to—(1.) Statements by liquidators to the 
registrar of joint stock companies. (2.) Unclaimed funds 
and undistributed assets in the hands of the liquidator, dated 
30th April 1891. (The first portion of these rules was in 
substitution for a general order by the Board of Trade dated 
31st December 1890.) 

Rules relating to—(1.) Procedure in the High Court. (2.) 
Winding-up matters in all courts to which jurisdiction is 
given under the Acts, dated 6th April 1892. (These rules 
deal more particularly with the changes incident to the 
transfer of jurisdiction to the bankruptcy judge of - the 
High Court sitting as a judge of the Chancery Division.) 

It was also found desirable to modify the ecale of fees originally 
jasued by reducing the percentages oe in very large 
cases, and a new scale was accordingly issued on the 17th Decem- 
ber 1891. ; 
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10. |Pauperism. England and Wales. Return (A), Com- 
porative Statement of February 1893. 103 (A 
Price 14d. 


This is the monthly statement issued by the Local Government 
Board. It shows that the number of persons (excluding lunatics 
in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) who were relieved 
in England and Wales on the last day in each week of the month 
of February 1893, was as follows:—First week, 711,521; second 
week, 712,436 ; third week, 713,164; fourth week, 714,459. 

The number of paupers in receipt of relief in February 1893 
was, notwithstanding the increase in population, smaller than the 
number relieved in the corresponding month in any of the 
previous years from 1865 to 1892, except the two years 
immediately preceding it, and the years 1876, 1877, and 1878. 


11. Railway Rates. Lists handed by the Secretary of Railway- 
Companies’ Association to the President of the Board of Trade, 
showing Articles which are charged at Rates other than the 
ordinary Class Rates, Applicable until 31st December 1893. 
(C.—6912.) Price 2d. 

This return, besides giving in extenso the list of articles which 
are charged at rates other than the ordinary class rates, gives also 
the reduced class rates at owner’s risk, rates for the carriage of 
rolling stock, rates on returned empties, and scale of charges for 
the carriage of agricultural engines, machines, &c. 


12. Reports from Her Majesty's Embassies in Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, and Italy, on the Civil Employment of Soldiers 
and Sailors on Completion of Service. Commercial, No. 5, 
{1893.) (C.—6954.) Price 24d. 

This return gives the replies received from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at the above-mentioned countries, in reply to an 
address of the honourable the House of Commons, dated March 
13th, 1893, asking to be furnished with a copy of reports from 
the Military Attachés at Embassies abroad as to the employment 
of toldiers by departments of Government in Foreign Countries. 


13. Royal Commission on Mining Royalties. Final Report of 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the subject of 
Mining Royalties ; with Appendices. (C—6980.) Price 1s. 9d. 


This is the fifth and final report of the Royal Commission 
appointed on the 19th August 1889 to inquire into the _— of 
Mining Royalties in the United Kingdom. . 

The Commissioners now state that they have arrived at the 
following conelusions and recommendations :— 

I. They estimate that the amount paid as royalties on coal, 
iron-stone, iron ore, and other metals worked in the United 
Kingdom in'the year 1889 was 4,665,043/.; and that the charge 
for wayleaves for the same year was about 216, 0001. 


| 
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II. They are of opinion that the system of royalties has not 
interfered with the general development of the mineral resources 
of the United Kingdom, or with the export trade, in coal with 
foreign countries. 

lL. They do not consider that the “terms and conditions 
under which these payments are made” are, generally speaking, 
such as to require interference by legislation, but they recommend 
that some remedy should be provided for cases in which a lessee 
may be prevented, by causes beyond his own control, from 
working the minerals > has taken, and also for cases of certain 
restrictions upon the assignment and surrender of mineral 
leases. 

IV. They are opinion that where the surface belongs to one 
person and the adjacent minerals to another, greater facilities 
should be provided for the working of the minerals. 

V. They are of opinion that greater facilities should be 
afforded to tenants for life of settled estates in dealing with 
mineral property. 

VL. They think that facilities for granting mineral leases for 
longer terms should be given to corporations and public bodies 
which do not already possess sufficient powers in that respect. 

VII. They recommend for the favourable consideration of 
Parliament any measure which may be introduced, with the 
concurrence of all parties concerned, for dealing with mineral 
leases in Cornwall and Devonshire, such as the Bill which was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Sir John St. Aubyn 
in 1886, 

VIII. They consider that Her Majesty's Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have dealt with the Crown rights to gold in 
Wales as liberally as was consistent with their duty. 

IX. They are of opinion that some measures should be taken 
to prevent the serious obstacles to the development of the 
minerals in Ireland likely to arise from the multiplication of 
small proprietary rights resulting from recent land legislation. 

X. As regards wayleaves, they are of opinion that owners . 
of mineral property unreasonably debarred from obtaining access 
to the nearest or most convenient public railway, canal, or port on 
fair terms, or from obtaining underground easements on fair 
terms, ought not to be left without remedy, and they make 
certain suggestions with that object. 
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XIX.—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


SwEDEN.—All the harbours of Finland, from the Russian 
frontier to Nystad included, the Empire of Germany, and Russia 
in Europe, except ports on the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, are 
declared to be free from cholera. Thus the Swedish health autho- 
rities consider the whole of Europe free from cholera, except the 
Russian coast of the Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 

A notice has appeared inthe Past och Inrikés Tidning, declarin 
the department of Morbihan, in France, to be infected wit 
cholera. 

Rags may be imported from Norway, Denmark, Great Britain, 
and Germany (with the exception of Hamburg), without let or 
hindrance. The following rules, however, must be observed :— 

1, The rags are only to be imported in compressed bales, 

2. The importation shall take place by sea to a town, or else by 
rail to Mon, Charlottenberg, or Storlien. 

3. When the goods are imported a declaration shall be forth- 
coming emanating from the Swedish and Norwegian Legation, 
Consul, or Vice-Consul, or if there be none at the place whence 
goods ‘are despatched, signed by the proper civil authorities, that 
the bales are from no other place than such from which the 
importation of rags is permitted, as above stated. 

A similar declaration may be made out by any person for 


‘whose statement any of the above-mentioned authorities will hold 


himself responsible. 


Norway.—The Norwegian Government have issued a Circular 
notifying that ports in the German Empire are removed from the 
list of places declared infected by cholera. 


Tue NetHErLanps.—The official deéree of the 25th August 
last, declaring the town of Hamburg infected with Asiatic cholera, 


has been rescinded. 


DenmMaRK.—The prohibition to import used linen, wearing 
apparel, and bedding (not the personal effects of -travellers) has 
been cancelled as regards arrivals from all the countries named 
in the original order, with the exception of Russia, against which 
country the prohibition remains still in force. 

The quarantine imposed by the Government of the Danish 
Antilles on ships arriving from European ports has been raised 
since the 20th March so far as concerns England and the 
Scandinavian countries, provided that the communication with 
these countries takes place through an English port. 


i 

q 
| 
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Spatwn.—Arrivals from Rio de Janeiro are declared foul 
owing to yellow fever, whatever the date of their departure. 

Free pratique is granted to arrivals from Buenos Ayres which 
left that port after the 11th April. 

Cases of yellow fever having occurred in outer roads at a 
distance of 15 miles from Buenos Ayres, free pratique will only 
be granted to arrivals from that port which have not been in 


outer roads. 
TurKEy.—The medical visit imposed on arrivals from Hamburg 
and ports of the Elbe is suppresed. 


The quarantine on arrivals from Hodeida, on the Red Sea, is 
reduced from ten to five days. 

The quarantine on arrivals from the littoral of Yemen (Mocha 
to Lith) is reduced to 24 hours’ observation. 


Butearta.—The Supreme Sanitary Council, Sofia, have 
issued notice that all vessels arriving fromm Odessa at Bulgarian 
ports, without passengers or cargo, with clean bill of health from 
respective Consuls, and only wishing to embark cargo, will for 

the future be admitted at once to free pratique and exempted 

from quarantine. 


Cyprus.—The quarantine on arrivals from the Sea of Azov, 
Taganrog to Yesk, is replaced by a medical inspection. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—Pernambuco is declared infected 
with cholera. 
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XX.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


Express Dettvery SERVICE WITH FRANCE. 


Arrangements have been made with the French Post Office for 
the delivery by express messenger of letters, &c. for France, 

ted in this country marked “ Express” and prepaid threepence 
in addition to the ordinary postage, and also for the express 
delivery of correspondence coming from France. 

On express letters sent hence to France no charge will be 
made on delivery when the addressee resides in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a post office. When, however, the place of the 


address is beyond the limits of the ordinary postal delivery, an 


additional charge will be levied by the French post office of 
1-franc 70 centimes (ls. 5d.) Express letters received from 
France properly prepaid will be delivered without further charge 
within a distance of one mile from the local post office. Beyond 
that distance, the charge, which cannot be prepaid, will be at the 
same rate as fur inland express letters, less 3d. The arrangement 
does not at present extend to Algeria. 


MAILs FOR THE WEsT AND SourH-West Coasts oF AFRICA, 


The following statement shows the places for which mails will 
be despatched by the mail packets leaving Liverpool for the West 
and South-West Coasts of Africa during the remainder of the 
month of May 1893 :— 

Saturday, 20th May.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Isles 
do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Grand 
Bassam, Assinie, Axim, Elmina, Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, 
Accra, Quitta, Jelluh Coffee, Lome, Lagos cr Forcados, Benin, 
Warree, Brass and Akassa. , 

Wednesday, 24th May.— Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, 
Sherbro, Kroo Coast, Accra, Lagos, Brass, Bonny, Opobo, New 
Calabar, Bakana, Old Calabar, Qua Ibo, Fernando Po, Victoria, 
Bibundi, Cameroons, Batanga, Eluby, Gaboon, Cape Lopez, 
Fernan Vaz, Sette Caina, Nyanga, Mayumba, N’Gove, Loango, 
Black Point, Landana, Kabenda, Banana Boma (Congo), Muculla, 
Ambrizette, Mussera, Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 

Saturday, 27th May.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape 
Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Little Popo, Grand 
Fopo, Lagos, Opobo, New Calabar, Abonema, Bakana, Degama, 
and Bonny. 

Correspondence intended for conveyance by these vessels from 
pil should be posted in London on the previous day in 
each case. 


‘ 
| 
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These vessels carry parcel mails for Bathurst, Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Brass, 
New Calabar, Old Calabar, Opobo, and Warree. 


Marts ror Brazit (vid LivERPOOL). 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s packets running 
fortnightly from Liverpool to South America, whose calls at Rio 
de Janeiro have been temporarily suspended on alternate voyages 
owing to quarantine, are about to resume their regular service to 
that port. 

Commencing with the deperture of the 10th of May these 
packets, leaving Liverpool on alternate Wednesdays, will convey 
mails to Rio de Janeiro on each voyage. 

Mails will be made up in London on the previous evening in 
each case. 


Books FoR PorTUGAL. 


Information has been received from the Portuguese Post Office 
that all packets of bound books imported into Portugai through 
the post are subject to Customs duty, and should bear on the 
wrapper not only an indication of the nature of their contents, but 
also the words “& soumettre & la douane.” 

If these conditions are not fulfilled, such packets will be liable 
on delivery to a fine in addition to the ordinary duty. 


PARCELS AND SAMPLE-PACKETS FOR PORTUGAL. 


Information has been received from the Portuguese postal 
authorities that the transmission of parcels and sample packets to 
Portugal vid France—temporarily suspended owing to quarantine— 
may now be resumed. 

Parcels and sample packets can accordingly again be sent to 
Portugal vid France; but it is understood that they may be 
subjected to some process of disinfection at the Portuguese 
frontier. 


NEWFOUNDLAND (ResuMeTION oF Direct Service), 


It has been observed that some letters for Newfoundland are 
still posted specially superscribed “ vid Queenstown.” 

As formerly stated the packets will proceed from Liverpool to 
St. John’s; and they will not call at Queenstown as formerly, or 
at any other Irish port. 
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XXI.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I.—Forrien TrapEe or THE Unitep Kinepom. 

i Statement of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
Onitep Kinepom during the Month and Four Months ended 

q 30th April 1893, compared with the corresponding periods of 

| the Year 1892. * 


MONTH ENDED 30TH APRIL. 


I. Imports From ForeiGN CountRIES AND BritisH PossEsstons. 
‘ Month ended 
30th April. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
. 1893. 1892. 
£ £ 
I. Animals, living (for food) - 328,381 745,864 417,480 
f II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - 10,455,608 | 77,748,300 - 692,692 
q (B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - - - - 1,719,813 2,415,608 _- 695,795 
q Tobacco,dutiable - - - 252,995 262,235 9,240 
III. Metals 1,599,233 | 1,887,274 287,981 
‘i _ IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances 490,855 586,848 95,993 
q Vv. Oils - - =| 550,430 | 608,168 57,738 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 6,839,997 | 7,401,977 561,980 
VIL. Raw for sundry industries 
4 and manufactures 2,941,535 8,138,986 - 197,451 
VIII. Manufactured articles - 5,701,156 5,465,804 235,852 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - 1,190,909 1,261,883 70,424 
(B.) Parcel post - | 54,447 48,438 6,009 
Total Value - - | 32,125,859 | 34,920,272 | 2,794,913 
Il. Exports oF British anp Irish Propuce AND MANUFACTURES. 
I. Animals, living - 54,534 43,674 10,860 
IL. Articles of food and drink 762,322 751,258 11,069 
II. Raw materials - - 1,352,834 1,559,074 206,837 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
factured, viz.:— 
(A.) Yarns and textilefabrices - - 6,671,682 | 7,734,688 462,951 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - 2,622,875 8,179,216 556,841 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 1,016,459 | 7,262,378 — | 245,859 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 639,734 720,057 -- 80,323 
(E.) Chemicals,and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations - 818,711 677,211 141,500 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured - 2,586,400 2,468,592 122,808 _ 
(G.) Parcel post - 92,426 18,175 
Total Value | 16,617,977 | 77,865,876 1,247,899 
III. Exports oF Foreign anp COLONIAL 
Total Value - - =| 4,856,184) 5,545,988 689,654 
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[.—Foreten Trape or THE Unitep Kinepom—cont. 
Four MontHs ENDED 30TH APRIL. 


I. Imports From FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BritTISH PossEssIONs. 


Four Months ended 
30th April. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1893. 1892, 
& £ 2 
I, Animals, living (for food) - 1,518,874 | 2,769,898 1,256,019 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - | 41,972,602 | 46,835,744 4,363,142 
es 2 Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able ° 7,635,585 8,273,879 1,138,294 
Tobacco, dutiable - 974,611 1,080,238 105,627 
III, Metals - 6,729,229 7,262,128 532,899 
IV. Chemicals, estu and _ tanni 
Oils - - 2,467,503 | 2,805,569 161,934 
Tl. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 27,451,350 | 84,952,558 — 7,501,203 
oo Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures 9,738,347 | 70,766,773 — 1,028,366 
VIII. Manufactured articles - - | 22,570,511 | 29,822,489 248,072 _ 
TX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - - 5,029,935 5,329,222 oa 299,287 
(B.) Parcel post - 234,793 194,379 40,414 
Total Value = | 129,070,308 | 745,074,797 15,948,883 
| 


II. Exports or British AND Irish PropUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


£ £ 2 
I, Animals, living 149,847 160,866 10,519 
{I. Articles of food and drink 3,058,339 2,996,948 91,391 
II. Raw materials 5,222,950 5,732,157 509,207 
IV. Articles manufactured manu- 
factured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - | 81,623,927 | 34,577,288 - 2,947,361 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) 10,367,505 | 77,208,057 — 835,552 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 4,057.530 4498,868 436,338 
(D.) Appareland articles of personal use | 3,265,733 8,702,172 436,439 
(E.) Chemicals, and chemical and mui 
cinal preparations - 3,199,886 2,924,528 275,358 _ 
(F.) All other articles, either mant- 
factured or partly manufact ured 9,905,775 9,935,637 me 29,856 
(G.) Parcel post - - 318,717 316,700 2,017 
Total Value . | 71,170,209 | 76,006,715 | 4,836,506 


III. Exports oF anp CoLonraL Proruce. 


Total Value =| 21,065,432 | 20,969,645 95,787 

H 2 
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II.—Corn Priczs. 


| Return of the Quantities soLp and Averace Prices of Britisn 
4 Corn, ImrerraL Measure, as received from the Inspectors and 
' Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 
q Periods. Wheat. Barley. Oate. 
Quantities sold. 
q 
Qrs. bus. | Qrs. bus.| Qrs. bus. 
I Week ended Ist April 1893 -| 49,822 4 | 32,955 1 | 11,030 5 
-| 34,608 2 | 16,543 2 6,157 5 
ith 51,665 1 14,261 4 8,542 3 
22nd_ -~| 62,314 2 12,354 3 7,787 1 
-| 61,365 1 9,200 6 7,779 7 
April 1893 - -| 259,775 2 | 85,315 0 | 41,297 5 
P Corresponding month in 1892  - | 252,547 0 | 88,498 6 | 29,632 14 
1894 =| 289,245 6 | 102,168 7 42,363 6 
Average Prices. 
| 
Week ended Ist April 1893 24 9 | 64 
q 8th ,, 24 9 
22nd 25 5 24 5 18 8 
q 29th 25 10 24 0 19 3 
April 1893 - 25 1 24 10 18 6 
q March 1893 - 24 10 25 2 18 
February ,, - 25 9 25 1 17 
q January ,, - - - 26 3 25 4 16 71 
: December 1892 - ‘ © 26 3 24 9 16 10 
November - 28 26 10 17 10 
28 2 27 9 17 10 
September ,, - - 28 11 27 0 7 
August - - 29 7 23 7 
June 30 1 24 2 21 9 
May 31 5 25 4 2 
| 
April 1592 , = 31 2 26 9 20 6 
» 1891 38 3 27 8 19 
» 1890 - - - 29 10 29 8 1S 4 
» 659 -« 29 10 25 0 17 6 


H 
‘ 
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1893. 


ReTuRN of the Numsers, and DEsTINATIONS of the 
PassencErs that left the Unrrep Kinepom for out of 
Evropz during the Month ended 30th April 1893, and the Four 


Months ended 30th April 1893, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


Total 
British Cape all for 
5 United Austral- | of Good corre- 
Nationalities. North other Total. 
States. America. asia, =~ Places. 
1892. 
Month ended 30th April. 
Engl - . 10,792 3,232 523 962 487 15,996 12,693 
Scot a - 2,038 263 71 70 91 2,533 2,666 
Trisn - 10,346 225 55 8 18 10,647 12,349 
Total of British} | save | 3,720 649 | 1,040 | 29,176 | 27,708 
Foreigners - - 9,756 4,849 4 281 117 14,957 15,748 
Nationalities not 
distinguished } o 208 208 298 
Total - 32,932 8,569 653 1,271 916 44,344 43,749 
Total corre- 
sponding 84,885 5,890 968 1,004 1,002 | 48,749 es 
‘onth, 1892 


Four Months ended 30th April. 


English - + -| 26000 | 7,119 2,726 | 3,203 | 2485 | 41,533 | 35,98 


Scotch: - 4972 | | 290 | | 6728 | 6,468 
Trish - - - sd 19,396 388 263 18 86 20,151 18,403 
Tote} of British | 50,368 | 9.078 | 3362 | 3,520 | 3084 | 68412 | 60,045 


Foreigners - | 21,705 | 10,199 66 867 500 | 33,486 | 36,034 
Nationalities | 1,123 1,123 1,246 
distinguished - 


Total - * | 72,073 18,277 3,428 4,387 4,806 | 102,971 97,825 


Total for corre- 
74:099 10,720 5,166 38,246 4,594 97,825 - 
tre, 1892 


Nortes.—In the statement published in the Journal for ae = heading of the last column 
should read “ Total for corresponding Month, 1892,” and no 

The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible y bea + the close of each month 
are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 


g 
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IV.—ALIEN ImmIGRATION.—APRIL 1893. 


Return of the Numper of Atrens that arrived from the ConTINENT at 
Ports* in the Unirep Kinepom during the Month and Four Months 
ended 30th April 1893, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
the previous Year. 

(Compiled from the Atien Lists received by the Customs under Act 
6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 
Christiania, | Other 


Gothenburg. | Hamburg. | Arendal,and Continental Total. 
Christiansand.) Ports. 


| 1893, | 7892. | 1893. 1892. | 1853. | 7892. 


1893. 7892. | 1893. 


Month ended 30th April. 


Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America: t 


| 
| 
Arrived at London - 96 100 586 436 20 605 | 285] 1,307 853 
a Grimsby - 17 _ 138 Y7\'-—-\|- 110 | 42 265 139 
~ Hull - - 15 61 | 34 30 80 38 166 164 295 293 
Tyne Ports | | 
North and 35 | | 9 275| 195| 245 | 779) 410 
South | | 


Shields) - 
Leith - - 


| 

(Newcastle, 

| 


Other ports - 27 26 114 127 | 193 | 852 578 602 
Total - -| 75| 878 780 502 | 387 | $1,545 4,225 | $3,110 | $¢,487 

Aliens en route to America: | 

Arrived a: 3,003, — 300 | 7,428) — | — | 1,688 3,991 | 2,e98 

is Hull - = -| 2,586 | 4978 76 875 | 14 1,274 | 4,792 | 3,389 | 8,782 | 10,403 

leith - - 12 473 644 485 | 7,171 

Other ports-| — | 357 357 37 

383° | 


1,274 | 7,310 | 4,884 | 18,622 14,664 


Total - -| 4,589 | 4,978 383] 3,597 | 1,340 
Total of aliens en route and 


| 
of aliens not stated to be 4,779 | 5,478 | 1,256 | 4,877 | 1,842 | 7,652 | $8,855 | 6,009 | 16,732 | 77,746 
en route to Americat - 


Four Months ended 30th April. 


Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America :t | 
TotalNo. - 638 610 | 2,836 | 8,927 | 1,474 | 7,469 | \|5,121 | 4,709 |§10,069 $70,775 


Total No. - 110,394 | 9,587 | 867 | 27,e70 | 2,784 | 2,872 | 15,406 | 70,905 | 29,451 | 34,464 
Tota! of aliens en route and 


of aliens not stated to be | 11,032 | 70,747 
en route to Americat - | 


3,708 | 15,487 | 4,258 | 4,887 |||20,527 | 75,074 |§39,520 $44,579 


* The — from which alien lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover. Dublin, Folke- 
stone, G w, Goole. Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirkcaldy, Leith, 
Live’ 1, London, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, Southampton, Sunderland, 
and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, and Southampton show 
only deck passengers and persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class passengers. 

+ The distinction made in this return between“ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” and 
“Aliens er route to America” is due tothe fact that the great majority of aliens who arrive from 
continental ports are reported to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable to record 
this fact. But it is not thereby implied that the “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come 
to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of foreigners from this country, 
wkile many of the aliens arriving from continental ports return to the Continent (see Aunual Report 
on Emigration and Immigration, No. 138, sess. 1893, and Monthly Emigration Returns) 

t In addition, 846 aliens, who after landing proceeded by train as third-class passengers, were 
pr pg have arrived at Newhaven in April 1893. Returns were not received from Newhaven in 

pri 

\| In addition, 2,558 aliens of the class stated in the note above arrived at Newhaven in the four 
mouths ended April 1893 ; returns were not received from Newhaven in the corresponding months of 1892. 

§ The number of sailors included with the aliens who arrived at ports in the United Kingdom not 
en route to America in the month of April 1893, was 831, and 907 in the same month of 1892; in the 
four a ended April of 1893, the number was 3,222, and in the same months of 1892 the number 
was 


j 
| 
| | |, 
j 
4 
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V.—BankKRUPTCY,—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Numser of Receiving Orprers Gazerrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Four Months 
ended April 
1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892, 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - 331 383 1,593 1,613 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Farmers 18 20 lll 73 
Publicans and hotel keepers, &e. - | 17 27 109 124 
Grocers, &c. - - | 26 41 107 136 
Builders - - - | 14 16 83 78 
Bakers - - - | 10 48 | 43 
Butchers - - =| 7 45 
Tailors, - -| 12 | 9 is | 36 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and dealers | 10 18 40 64 
Drapers, haberdashers, &c. -- - | 5 9 37 35 
Agents, commission and general - | 5 | 8 30 22 
Provision merchants, &c. - =| 7 | 8s 28 25 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &e,  - | 8 6 27 | 24 
Carpenters and joiners - - | 4 7 26 20 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. 4 26 14 
Corn, fiour, seed, hay and straw mer- | 
chants and dealers - - | 3 3 21 18 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - | 7 6 20 26 
Auctioneers - | 3 3 17 14 
Dairymen, cowkeepen, &e. - | 4 2 17 12 
Tobacconists, &c. - - - 5 2 17 9 
Merchants - - - 3 1 16 10 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, 
silversmiths, &e, 1 15 | 16 
General dealers - - 3 5 15 13 
Clerks, commercial and general - 3 4 14 20 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. - | 5 7 a4 | 14 
Cabinet-makers and 2 2 9 
Confectioners - - | 4 2 12 | 9 
Solicitors - = | 4 2 12 | 14 
Furniture dealers and makers - “| —| 3 il | 6 
Chemists, druggists, and cheastenl 
manufacturers - | 2 ll 4 
Traveliers, commercial, &c. - 2 | 3 } 10 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - - 2 | 2 10 8 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - 4 8 
Engineers and founders, &e. - 2 11 
Restaurant, ection, and cating-howse | 
keepers | 3 | 9 6 
Saddlers and harness - | 3 9 | 13 
Carriers, and | 
hauliers - 3 | 3 9 48 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 2 9 | 4 
Architects and surveyors - si 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. - | 1 | 2 8 | 12 
China, glass, and enpyram, &e. | | 
dealers 2 | 4 8 15 
Lodging-house keepers - | 4 8 | 6 
Brokers, stock and share - - 2/ — 8 | 4 
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Four Months 
| ay _ ended April 


1893. | 1892. | 1893. | 7892. 
| 


| 


i Number gazetted in principal trades and No No. | No No 
4 occupations—cont. 
F Millers - - - - - | 3 8 | 8 12 
it Hosiers, glovers, &c. - - | 4 
Gardeners, florists, &e. - - 2 | 11 
Stationers - - 3 8 | 7 
Clerks in holy orders - 1 1 6 2 
i Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - - | 3 2 6 | 9 
Contractors - - | 3 6 10 
Ironmongers - | 4 4 6 12 
Directors and of public 
companies 2 | 5 2 
; Cattle and pig dealers - - - _- _— | 5 4 
: Officers in Army - ay 1 q 5 4 
Woollen merchants, manufacturers, &e. 2 q | 5 | 6 
Horse dealers, and - | 
proprietors - | $24 8 
i Curriers, tanners, and leather merchants — 3 4 | 5 
f Cab, coach, and omnibus proprietors -| — 2 4 | 7 
Wheelwrights - - - | 4 4 7 
q ‘Timber merchants and wood dealers - 3 — 3 4 8 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons _ 1 2 4 3 
Carriage, &c. builders - =| 2 4 4 5 
Agents, financial - - | 1 8 & 
Printers and publishers - 3 2 
Brewers and beer merchants - 2 5 
i sers  - | 1 4 
Vl.—Exprort or Live Animaus FroM IRELAND TO GREAT 
Britain. 
Return of the Number of Anmats exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the Month ended 30th April 1893, and during the 
first Four Months of the Year 1893, compared with the correspond- 
ing periods of the Year 1892. 


April Four Months 
ended April 


Animals, 
1893. | 7892. | 1893. | 1892. 


No. No. No. No. 
61,813 | 35,986 | 176,350 | 127,874 


Sheep ¥ - - - - | 35,603 | 23,767 | 118,046 | &3,904 
Swine - é . . - | 46,681 | 44,328 | 184,605 | 103,907 
Goats - - - -| 1,446] 74,450| 1,810] 7,949 
a -| 4,301] 3,767 | 9,401] 4,429 
Mules or Jennets * ° 2 q 10 3 


Total 109,881 | 490,821 | 414,201 


| 
| 
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aANp WALES. 


Statement of the Tota Quantity and Vatvue of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the EneatisH and Wetsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 
1853, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1892. 


F Months ended 
April 
1893, 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Quantity. 
Cwts. || Owts. Cwis. 
Bri)! - 1,404 1,496 6,561 58 
Prime fish, not soparately distinguished 2779 10,089 18.008 
Total prime fish ~ - 15,602 15,364 62,985 $7,755 
- - ° 34,373 66 167,799 152, 
Hake 5,813 8, 17,295 19,618 
Halibut = - : 7,496 9,784 17,642 20,418 
Herrings - =| 12,252 48, 863 37,747 
Li 10,374 11,847 41,911 9,439 
Pilchards 14h | 9,114 8,774 
° ° 52,318 | 161,984 
Fish not separately distinguished, except}| | || 808.922 | 800,747 
Total - *| 450382 | | 1,000,020 | 7,980,346 
Shell fish :— No. No. | No. No. 
Crabs ° | 1,888,224 83, 2,085,402 | 7,206,672 
Lobsters 79,047 189,983 185,847 
Oysters e 1,874,000 2,570,000 | 9,499,000 | 77,027,000 
Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish 50,828 49,588 | 197,608 178077 
VALUE, 
Brill 3, 4,134 18,293 16,679 
Soles - 38,205 171,545 134,942 
Prime fish not separately distinguished = - 7,453 11,898 30,057 49,084 
Total prime fish - e 68,827 72,104 310,324 275,877 
Cod 21,54 32,135 126,349 114015 
Haddock 91,182 86,780 396,491 429 
Herrings 2,622 3,116 7,189 10,706 
Ling - ‘ 6,619 8,901 31,774 82,942 
Fish not separately distinguished, oar 51,577 59,076 218,508 220,208 
426,674 438,897 1,566,002 1,398,409 
Shell fish :— 
° 10,721 578 17,740 11,894 
Oysters - - - 00. 8,591 89,193 
Other shell fish 14,773 14,260 52,555 44,027 
Total - 35,383 34,041 109,936 104,807 
Total value of fish landed 462,057 472,988 1,675,938 1,508,276 
— bove figures are subject to correction in the Annus! Returns. The values 
™ we the actual returned hy the local officers at each place, 
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VIII.—Fisnery 


Statement of the Tora, Quantity and Vatve of the returned 
as landed on the Scorcu Coasrs during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April 1893, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1892. 


4 April Four 7 ended 
1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892. 
QuANTITY. 
i Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - 2,279 2,476 5,005 5,397 
Turbot - 526 496 1,439 1,460 
4 Cod - - 70,013 53,596 168,726 194s949 
Eel - 2,217 7,166 4,770 
i Flounder, Plaice, Brill ~- 5,331 | 5,743 23,134 
Haddock - - 54,259 54,368 || 310,969 811,676 
Halibut - - - - 9,339 | 6,028 14,775 8,634 
ny - - , 27,922 0,084 
Mackerel - 2 13 12 
Seith (Coal Fish) - - 6950 | 4602 | 19,964 | 
Skate - 12,879 18,414 || 430 27,239 
Torsk (Tusk) - 3,757 | 1,458 4,896 1 
tely ai 4,166 4:179 10,886 17,940 
ish not se distingui excep’ 
9,010 | 8,244 | 33,964 31,965 
Total + =| 248,080 | 287,780 || 1,028,037 | 853,988 
— 318,000 | | 1,920,827 
Oysters - 18,100 12,300 | 148,100 166,200 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
- - - 1,311 2,702 8,900 10,299 
Mussels 23,787 18,847 92,809 87,734 
Other shell fish 9, 6806 | 28,814 26,772 
| 
VALUE. 
£ 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - 3,549 4,214 9,863 10,516 
. - 1,609 1,357 4,939 4,282 
Cod - 22,812 21,108 70,024 80,905 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 4,442 4,178 20,219 22,146 
Haddock 31,621 81,425 175,332 162,975 
Halibut - ° - - - 8,080 6,788 14,957 10,344 
Herrings - 2,163 9 60,705 29,679 
i - - 14,674 8,783 31,047 24,375 
Mackerel -  - 6 
Saith (Coal Fish) - 855 615 2,997 2,996 
Skate ° - - 2,324 2,778 7,159 6,025 
Sparling - - 58 354 368 
Sprats - - 1 68 |) 89 685 
Whiting - 2,415 2279 || 6,907 9,276 
Fish not separate tinguished, excep | 
d 1,917 1,796 7,517 7992 
- 98,608 86,810 417,189 375,167 
Shell fish :— 
Cra - 3,623 2,751 5,951 4,252 
Lobsters 8,907 3,537 9,751 9,109 
ters O4 54 7 7 
Mussels 1,321 1,486 5,021 45919 
Other shell fish 1,841 1,549 || 5,278 5,052 
Total 10,961 9874 27,994 25,547 
Total value of fish landed - 109,569 96,184 445,183 400,714 
Nore.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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IX.—FisHery Statistics. —IRELAND. 


SratemMeEnt of the Tora, Quantity and of the FisH returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April 1893, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1892. 


Four Months ended 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles - 207 609 969 1,856 
Turbot 72 199 515 568 
Total prime fish - - 279 808 1,484 2,424 
° - 3,838 3,896 22,813 27,932 
Haddock - ~ - - 1,344 1,718 8,889 9,486 
Hake 78 262 1,007 1,477 
Herrings - 343 174 3,467 1688 
Lin, - - - - 1,676 2,512 8,697 11,245 
hiting - 547 614 6,870 5,021 
Fish not separate istinguished, exce ‘4 
2,720 2,787 | 16,636 12,781 
Total - 116,284 59,788 176,782 118506 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crahs - 23,100 24,060 32,840 32,750 
Lobsters - 11,060 11,200 24,450 
Oysters 840 471,210 815,980 716,400 
Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - 1,483 1,156 || 6,897 5,168 
VALUE. 
Turbot - - - 235 465 1,911 
Total prime fish . . 748 2,738 5,375 9,928 
Hake - 70 257 753 1,820 
fhiting - 300 325 3,259 2,544 
distinguished, 1,324 1,898 7,021 7,082 
Total - - 66,437 0,778 97, 
Other shel) fish : 240 190 
Total 1,436 1,578 3,579 8,147 
Total valueoffishianded - 67,873 42,356 100,646 75,520 


NotsE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Ret i 
are the actual values returned by ths local officers at each place. ee ey ene 
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X.—Cortrron Returns.—Aprit 1893. 


STATISTICAL TABLES, 


[May 1893. 


Return of the Number of Bates of Corron Importep and Exporrep 
Forwarprep from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Poets during the Mouth and Four Months ended 30th April 1893, 
compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1892. 


Month of Four Months ended 
April 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

No. No. No. No. 
American - 168,842 240,470 702,990 | 1,858,908 
6,185 2,044 81,924 28,085 
Fast Indian - 11,492 15,133 39,282 40,731 
Egyptian o - 21,503 271,210 111,763 153,425 
Miscellaneous - o 11,335 7,278 47,841 29,663 
Total . 219,357 286,135 983,800 | 1,670,816 

Exports 
American - 19,747 18,830 77,798 80,652 
Brazilian ~ - 200 — 1,500 693 
East Indian - 5,743 8,836 28,247 26,988 
Egyptian - 8,743 4,989 19,418 16,727 
Miscellaneous - 2,144 914 | 16,542 2,129 
Total - 31,577 33,560 | 143,505 197,189 
ForwakbepD from Ports to InLanp Towns. 
American - - | 167,789 165,751 | 625,593 947,019 
Brazilian 3,575 3,323 57,112 17,037 
East Indian - 3,940 7,987 18,413 21,158 
ptian - - 17,286 24,799 91,783 109,989 
Miscellaneous - 8,234 8,082 25,079 35,120 
Total - - 200,824 209,942 . 817,980 1,130,323 
ForwWARDED from InLanp Towns to Ports. 

American = ae 166 406 604 707 
East Indian - 8 28 
tian - - 1 _ 211° 1 
Miscellaneous - - 42 41 146 296 
Total - - 209 425 961 1,037 


|| 
if 
if 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i | 
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XL—Pertiopicat Returns or Imports AND Exports. 


Statement of the Imports and Exports into and from the 
under-mentioned CountrI£s in the latest Month for which Returns 
lave been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble=2s.; Franc=9,',d.; Lire=9,5,d.; Drachma = 9,%d. ; 
Lei = 9,8,d.; L. Egypt.=17. Os. 10d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d, 


I.—Inmports. 
Aggregate for Period of the 
Value forthe Month. Year, including latest Mouth, 
Name of Country. Month. 
1993. 189%. 1893, 1892. 


Jan. Roubles 16,207,000 | 2,797,000. 


Russia in Europe -{ 
Feb. - 21,111,000 | 90,707,000 37,318,000 42,392,000 


France . -| Mar. -| Frs. - 359,303,000 | 467,872,000 997,067,000 | 7,423,674,000 

Italy - « -| Mar. -| Lire  ~- 112,591,000 | 89,536,000 291,843,000 | 242,640,000 
(7891.) (1892.) (7897.) 

Greece -| Oct. Drchms. 15,471,000 | 75,072,000 94,218,000 106,055,000 

Roumania - -| Aug. - | Lei 33,030,000 | 79,826,000 258,279,000 828,433,000 
(1893. (7892.) (1893.) (7892.) 
Egypt -| Jan. -| L. Egypt. 760,000 683,000 


United States -| Mar. - | Dollars 92,503,000 | 86,577,000 255,950,000 214,673,000 
British India* -| Feb. - | Rupees 5,09,51,854 | 5,44,46,854 56,95,43,583 | 60,69,84,085 


IJ.—Exports. 
Jan. -| Roubles 25,539,000 | 27,779,000 
Russia in Europe -{ 
Feb. - » 25,688,000 | 22,077,000 51,227,000 49,196,000 
France ° -| Mar. -| Frs. + 320,330,000 | 293,977,000 809,934,000 | 790,953,000 
Italy - Mar. -| Lire - 92,298,000 | 77,74¢,000 || 282,161,000 | 227,083,000 
1892. (7891.) 1892.) (1891.) 
Greece - - | Oct. .-| Drchms, 8,991,000 | 70,322,000 67,033,000 88,481,000 
Roumania - -| Aug. -| Lei 32,397,000 | 55,567,000 148,861,000 174,001,000 
(1893. (7892.) (1893.) (1892.) 
Egypt - -| Jan. -| L. Egypt 1,326,000 | 7,489,000 ~_ pts 
United States - Mar. -| Dollars 66,428,000 | 87,830,000 194,034,000 | 268,606,090 
British India* Feb. | Rupees 10,01,43, (87 | 10,49,74,777 || 94,60,89,385 | 96,99.95,872 


The above figures are subject to revision in the A l Returns. ; 


Norte.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and exports, except in the case of 
Roumania, the United States, and British India, where the figures are “general.’’ “Special” 
means, in the case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exporis 
of domestic produce and manufacwure only. : 

* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1si April. 
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Imports and Exports into and from Britisu INpIA. 


I f F E to Forei 
| 
—— Eleven Months ended Eleven Months ended 
February. February. 
1893. | 1892. 1893. 1892. 
R. R. R. R. 
I—Animals—living 29,40,266 28,454,489 12,40,682 9,02,468 
II.—Articles of food and drink 7,29,93,902 7049,70,812 | 27,07,94,013 | .84,04,79,753 
I1.—Metals and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 1,09,79,089 1;18,30,853 91,438 1,01,902 
B.—Metals 4,80,31,892 | 5,07,07,884 6,75,815 56,637 
C.—Machinery and mill-work | 209,58,492 1,98;98,275 2,940 1,246 
D—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - 89,12,174 154358690 
I¥.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials =| 1,46,60,525 1,40,58,730 13,65,92,261 12,82,23,799 
V.—Oils - =|  2,50,26,678 2,88,00,084 53,380,846 54,01,478 
Vi.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
faccured articles - - | 3,27,56,860 8,49,28,099 | 34,22,46,333 | 
VIl—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A—Yarnsand textile fabrics | 26,81,51,463 | 29,46,72,736 | 10,58,59,667 9,02,60,508 
B—Apparel- -| 1,2631637 | 1,29,80,940 | 126,834 10,44,804 
C.—Other articles manu- 
factured -| 5,15,20,610 5,38,28,648 4,07,86,221 3,89,99,868 
ToTaL - = | 56,95,43,588 | 60,69,84,085 | 90,48,83,050 | 92,95,00,566 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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f 
LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS 


ANNUAL SERIES. 
Reports of the Annual Scries, 1893, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


No. Place. | Price. |} No. | Place. | Price. 
1143 | Christiana ~ - | 53d. 1161 | Buenos Ayres - - | 13d. 
1144 | Old Calabar - - | 2d. 1162 | Nantes -| Id. 
1145 | Trieste -  I$d. 1163) Beira - bd. 
1146 Quito - - -| Id, Galveston - - Id. 
1147 | Buenos Ayres - | 6d. Berlin - - -| 1d. 
1148 | Bogota ss - -| Id. 1166 | Bordeaux - - | 24d. 
1149 | The Hague 2d. |}1167| Calais - | 2gd. 
1150 | Mexico - - | 23d. 1168 | The Hague - - | 2d. 
1151 | Florence - - 2d, 1169} Athens - - | 12d. 
1152 | Calais - - 1d. [f1170| Galatz - - | 13d. 
1153 | Lorenzo Marques - | 14d. [[1171| Guayaquil -| Id. 
1154 | Patras - -| ld. Riga - -| 2d. 
1155 | Taganrog - - Id. 1173| Trebizond -| Id. 
1156 | Stockholm - - ld. 1174) Havre - - - | 23d. 
1157 | Washington -| 2d. 1175 | Saigon - 
1158 | Paris - - | 13d. 1176 | Baltimore - - -| 
1159 | Bengazi - - ld. 1177 | Brest «| 
1160 | Santos - - «=| 2hd. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. — Price. 
271 | Austria~-Hungary.—Report for the your 1892 on the Plum 
Trade in Bosnia 3d. 
272 | Germany.—Report on the Administration of Docks and Quays 
at Hamburg - 3d. 
273 | Ecuador.—Report coat translation) on the New Mining lew 
of Ecuador 4d. 
274 | Sweden.— Further Report on the Working of the Gothenburg 
Licensing System ld. 
275 | Switzerland.—Report on the Swiss Alcohol Monopoly - $d. 
276 | Italy.—Further Report on the Condition of Labour in Italy - - 3d. 
277 United States.—Report on the Effect on the Foreign Commerce 
| of the United States, of the Agreements concluded .under 
| Section 3 (Reciprocity Cianse), of the McKinley Act of 
October 1,1890 13d. 
278 | Sweden. —Report on the Working of the State Banki in Sweden 1$d. 
279 Norway.—Report on the Gothenburg the 
Sale ot Spirituous Liquors in Norway 2d. 
280 | United States.—Report on the Effect of the McKinley Tariff 
on the Tin Plate Industry of the United States - $d. 
281 | Portugal._—Translation of Royal Decree respecting Patents for 
Monopolies for the Introduction of New Industries into 
Portugal, their Manufacture, &c. 1id. 
282 | Norway.—Notes on the Condition of Peasant Proprietors in 
Norway $d. 
283 | Germany.—Report on Labour “Time and Labour Wages in in 
Germany 
284 | Mexico. —Translation of Cireulars relating to Minin, 
Laws 4d. 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued, and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 

ANNUAL. 


Colony. 


Mauritius 
Gambia 
Hong Kong 
Ceylon - 


Newfoundland 

Jamaica 
Victoria - 
British New Guinea 

St. Vincent - 
Bermuda - 
Seychelles and Rodrigues 


Gambia - 
Barbados - 
Turks Islands 
Bahamas 

Fiji - 
Seychelles 
British Bechuanaland - 
Malta - 


Gibraltar - 
Falkland Islands 
Leeward Islands 
Grenada - 
St. Lucia 

Labuan - 
British Guiana 
Zululand - 
Mauritius - 
Lagos - - 
Straits Settlements 


Basutoland 

St. Helena 

Sierra Leone 
Jamaica - - 
Trinidad and Tobago 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony. 


- | Economic Agriculture. 
- - | Forests. 


No. | | Year, 
31 Lagos - - - - - 
32 Lagos - - 1890 
33 Ceylon - - > é 
35 | 1889-91 
36 - | 1890 
37 - 1890-91 
38 - 1891 
40 1889 and 
1890 
41 -| 1891 
42 7 ” 
45 - - 1890 
46 - - 1891 
47 - | 1890-92 
48 - - . «| 1890 and 
1891 
50 7 ” . 
52 | . 
57 | . - - | 
58 
61 Natal - - - -| 1891-2 
62 bs J 
63 ° - - -| 1891 
65 - - | 1891-2 
No. | | | Subject. 
1 Gold Coast - - 
} 


i 


